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PASTORAL LETTER 
Or tHE ARCHBISHOPS AND BisHops oF THE UNITED STATES 


The Archbishops and Bishops of the United States in Conference as- 
sembled, to their Clergy and faithful people—Grace unto you and 
peace from God our Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

VENERABLE BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY, BELOVED CHILDREN OF 

THE Larry: 

Thirty-five years have elapsed since the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore addressed their Pastoral Letter to 
the faithful of their charge. In it they expressed their deliberate 
thought upon the state of religion at the time, upon its needs and its 
abundant resources. Surveying the growth of the Church during a 
century, they saw with thankfulness the evident design of God in 
behalf of our country; and turning to the future, they beheld the 
promise of a still more fruitful development. With wise enactment 
and admonition they imparted new vigor to our Catholic life. 
With a foresight which we can now appreciate, they prepared the 
Church in America to meet, on the solid ground of faith and dis- 
cipline, the changing conditions of our earthly existence. As Pope 
Leo XIII of happy memory declared: “The event has proven, and 
still does prove, that the decrees of Baltimore were wholesome and 
timely. Experience has demonstrated their value for the main- 
tenance of discipline, for stimulating the intelligence and zeal of 
the clergy, for protecting and developing the Catholic education of 
youth” (Encyc. Longinqua oceani spatia, Jan. 6, 1895). 

The framers of that legislation were men of power, shewing forth 
in their wisdom the dignity of prophets and instructing the people 
with holy words. They are gone, nearly all, to their rest and re- 
ward; but their godly deeds have not failed. They have left us a 
sacred inheritance; their labors are held in remembrance and their 


names in benediction forever. 
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Following the example of our predecessors, and like them trust- 
ing in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we lately took counsel to- 
gether for the welfare of the Church and of our country. The 
whole Hierarchy of the United States assembled in Washington, to 
consider the problems, the needs and the possibilities for good 
which invite us to new undertakings. In the record of the last 
three decades, we found much to console and inspire us. We also 
knew well that you with whom and for whom we have labored, 
would rejoice in considering how abundantly God has blessed our 
endeavors. And we therefore determined, for His glory and for 
your comfort, to point out the significant phases in our progress, 
and to set forth the truths which contain the solution of the world’s 
great problems. 

This course we adopted the more hopefully because of the ap- 
proval and encouragement given us by our Holy Father, Pope 
Benedict XV, in the Letter which he sent us last April. Knowing 
how deeply the Sovereign Pontiff is concerned for the restoration of 
all things in Christ, and how confidently he looks at this time to the 
Church in America, we felt that by uniting our thought and our 
effort we should cooperate, in the measure of our opportunity, 
toward his beneficent purpose. In his name, and in our own, we 
greet you, dear brethren, as children of the Holy Catholic Church 
and as citizens of the Republic on whose preservation the future 
of humanity so largely depends. We exhort you, as of one mind 
and heart, to ponder well the significance of recent events, so that 
each of you, as circumstance requires, may rightly fulfil his share 
of our common obligation. 

First of all, it is our bounden duty to offer up praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God who in His gracious Providence, has re- 
stored the nations to peace. He has shown us His mercy, and the 
light of His countenance is shining upon us, that we may know 
His way upon earth, which is the way of salvation for all the 
peoples. Now that the storm is subsiding, we can see the true 
meaning of its causes. We can review more calmly the changes 
and movements which brought it about; and we can discern more 
surely their import for our various human interests. 


ProGrReEss OF THE CHURCH 


In the spiritual order, there has been a steady advance. The 
issue between truth and error with regard to all that religion im- 
plies, is now quite clearly drawn. As human devices, intended to 
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replace the Gospel, have gradually broken down, Christianity, by 
contrast, appears distinct and firm in its true position. The 
Church indeed has suffered because it would not sanction the 
vagaries of thought and policy which were leading the world to 
disaster. And yet the very opposition which it encountered, an 
opposition which would have destroyed the work of man, has given 
the Church occasion for new manifestations of life. With larger 
freedom from external interference, it has developed more fully 
the power from on high with which the Holy Spirit endued it. 
Far from being weakened by the failure of outward support, its 
activity is seen as the expression of its inner vitality. Its vigor is 
shown in its ready adaptation to the varying conditions of the 
world, an adaptation which means no supine yielding and no sur- 
render of principle, but rather the exertion of power in supplying 
as they arise, the needs of humanity. Because it maintains invio- 
late the deposit of Christian faith and the law of Christian morality, 
the Church can profit by every item of truth and every means for 
the betterment of man which genuine progress affords. It thrives 
wherever freedom really lives, and it furnishes the only basis on 
which freedom can be secure. 


AcTION OF THE HoLy SEE 


The inner vitality of the Church has been shown and enhanced 
by the action of the Holy See in giving fresh impetus to the minds 
and hearts of the faithful; in stimulating philosophical, historical 
and biblical studies; in creating institutions of learning; in revising 
the forms of liturgical prayer; in quickening devotion, and in re- 
ducing to a compact body of law the manifold enactments of 
canonical legislation. At the same time, the Sovereign Pontiffs 
have promoted the welfare of all mankind by insisting on the prin- 
ciples which should govern our social, industrial and political rela- 
tions; by deepening respect for civil authority; by enjoining upon 
Catholics everywhere the duty of allegiance to the State and the 
discharge of patriotic obligation. They have condemned the 
errors which planned to betray humanity and to undermine our 
civilization. Again and again, the charity of Christ constraining 
them, they have sought out the peoples which sat in darkness and 
the shadow of death; and they have urged all Christians who are 
yet “as children tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine,” to enter the haven of the Church and anchor 
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upon the confession of “‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Eph. 
IV, 14, 5). 
Tue Hoty See anp THe CHuRCH IN AMERICA 


From these salutary measures the Church in America has de- 
rived in full its share of benefit. But it has also received, to its 
great advantage, especial marks of pontifical favor. To Pope Leo 
XIII we are indebted for the establishment of the Apostolic Dele- 
gation, whereby we are brought into closer union with the Holy 
See. The presence in our midst of the representative of the Holy 
Father has invigorated our ecclesiastical life, and facilitated to a 
marked degree the administration of our spiritual affairs, in keeping 
with our rapid development. 

Though its organization had extended to every part of the 
United States, the Church, until 1908, was still on a missionary 
basis, as it had been from the beginning. By the action of Pope 
Pius X, it was advanced to full canonical status and ranked with 
the older Churches of Europe. It now observes the same laws and 
enjoys the same relations with the Apostolic See. 

From the beginning of his pontificate, Pope Benedict XV, though 
burdened with sorrow and trial, has given his children in America 
continual proof of his fatherly care. He has guided us with his 
counsel, encouraged us with his approbation, and rejoiced in our 
prosperity. Recognizing the importance of America for the world’s 
restoration, he sees from his exalted position the broader range of 
opportunity which now is given the Church in our country. By 
word, and yet more by example, he shows how effectually the 
Catholic spirit can renew the face of the earth. 


Neeps or THE Hoty SEE 


It is a source of happiness for us that the Catholics of America 
have appreciated the evidences of paternal affection bestowed on 
them by the Vicar of Christ. For we can truly say that no people 
is more loyal to the Holy See, none more diligent in providing for 
its needs. Our assistance at the present time will give the Holy 
Father special consolation, owing to the fact that the faithful in so 
many countries are no longer able to share with him their scanty 
means. It is to the Pope, on the contrary, that they, in their 
destitution, are looking for aid. And it is in their behalf that he 
has more than once appealed. Touching, indeed, are the words 
with which he implores all Christians throughout the world, and 
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‘“‘all who have a sense of humanity,” for the love of the Infant 
Saviour, to help him in rescuing from hunger and death the chil- 
dren of Europe. In the same Encyclical Letter (Paterno iam diu, 
Nov. 24, 1919), he commends most highly the Bishops and the 
faithful of the United States for their prompt and generous response 
to his earlier appeal, and he offers their action as an example to all 
other Catholics. Let us continue to deserve his approval. It is 
sufficient for us to know that the Holy Father, with numberless 
demands upon hia, is in need. 


Tue Our Country 


The growth of the Church in America was fittingly brought to 
view at the celebration, in 1889, of the first centenary of the 
Hierarchy. Within a hundred years, the number of dioceses had 
risen from one to seventy-five. During the last three decades, the 
same rate of progress has been maintained, with the result that at 
present one-sixth of the citizens of the United States are members 
of the Catholic Church, in a hundred flourishing dioceses. 

But what we regard as far more important is the growth and 
manifestation of an active religious spirit in every diocese and 
parish. ‘We are bound to give thanks always to God for you, 
brethren, as it is fitting, because your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you toward each other aboundeth” 
(II Thess. I, 3). You have not contented yourselves with bearing 
the Catholic name or professing your faith in words: you have 
shown your faith by your works: by the performance of your re- 
ligious duties, by obedience to the laws of the Church and by co- 
operation in furthering the kingdom of God. For thus “the whole 
body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by what every 
joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
charity” (Eph. IV, 16). 

With you, dear brethren of the clergy, we rejoice in the fruits of 
your zeal, your loyalty and your concern for the welfare of the souls 
entrusted to your care. You have learned by a happy experience 
how much can be accomplished through your daily ministration, 
your immediate contact with the people, your words of advice and 
instruction, above all, through your priestly example. To you we 
gladly attribute the provision of the material means which are 
needed for the worship of God and for the countless forms of 
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charity. You “have loved the beauty of His house and the place 
where His glory dwelleth” (Ps. XXV, 8). What is yet more es- 
sential, you have builded in the souls of your people, and especially 
in the little ones of Christ, the temple of the living God. In the 
work of our Catholic schools, you have both the honor and the 
responsibility of laying the first foundation. We know that you 
have laid it with care, and that the whole structure of Catholic 
education is securely based upon Jesus Christ, the chief corner- 
stone: “‘in whom all the building being fitted together, groweth up 
into an holy temple in the Lord . . . an habitation of God in the 
Spirit” (Eph. II, 21). 

You, likewise, beloved children of the laity, we heartily commend 
for your willingness, your correspondence with the intent of your 
pastors, your support so cheerfully given to the cause of religion. 
When we consider that every church and school, every convent, 
asylum and hospital represents the voluntary offering brought by 
you, out of your plenty and more often out of your want, we can- 
not but marvel and glorify God who has made you “worthy of His 
vocation and fulfilled in you all the good pleasure of His good- 
ness and the work of faith in power” (II Thess. I, 11). For as 
faith is expressed in deeds, so, conversely, is it strengthened by 
doing: “by works faith is made perfect” (James II, 22). And 
since the bond of perfection is charity, we look upon your generosity 
both as an evidence of your good will toward the whole of God’s 
Church and as a token of His heavenly favor. ‘Wherefore 
brethren, labor the more that by good works you may make sure 
your calling and election” (II Peter I, 10). 


We would have you bear always in mind that your faith is your 
most precious possession and the foundation of your spiritual life, 
since “‘without faith, it is impossible to please God” (Heb. XI, 
6). Without faith, the outward forms of worship avail us nothing, 
the sacraments are beyond our reach, the whole plan and effect of 
redemption is made void. It behooves us, then, to guard with 
jealous care the treasure of faith by thankfulness to God for so 
great a gift and by loyalty to “the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (I Tim. III, 15). The fact that 
unbelief is so common, that firm and definite teaching of Christian 
truth is so often replaced by vague uncertain statements, and that 
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even these are left to individual preference for acceptance or re- 
jection—the fact, in a word, that by many faith is no longer re- 
garded as of vital consequence in religion, should the more deter- 
mine us to “watch, stand fast in the faith, do manfully and be 
strengthened” (I Cor. XVI, 13). While we must needs look with 
sorrow upon the decay of positive belief, let us recognize, with 
gratitude, the wisdom of Him who, being the “author and finisher 
of our faith,” established in His Church a living authority to 
“teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you” (Matth. XXVIII, 20). Let us also con- 
sider the splendid courage with which that mission has been ac- 
complished through the centuries, by the witness of martyrs, the 
constancy of faithful peoples, the zeal of preachers and pastors, the 
firmness of Pontiffs who, amid the storms of error and the assaults 
of worldy power, stood fast in the faith upon the assurance given 
them by Christ: “the gates of hell shall not prevail” (Matth. 
XVI, 18). 

The Catholic who appreciates the blessing of faith and the 
sacrifices which generous men and women in all ages have made to 
preserve it, will take heed to himself and beware of the things 
whereby some “have made shipwreck concerning the faith” (I 
Tim. I, 19). For this disaster is usually the end and culmination 
of other evils, of sinful habits, of neglect of prayer and the sacra- 
ments, of cowardice in the face of hostility to one’s belief, of weak- 
ness in yielding to the wishes of kindred or friends, of social am- 
bition and the hope of advantage in business or public career. 
More subtle are the dangers arising from an atmosphere in which 
unbelief is mingled with culture and gentle refinement, or in which 
the fallacy spreads that faith is hopelessly at variance with scien- 
tific truth. To counteract these influences, it is necessary that 
they who love the truth of Christ, should “the more and more 
abound in knowledge and in all understanding” (Phil. I, 9). As 
they advance in years, they should lay firmer hold upon the teach- 
ings of religion and be prepared to explain and defend it. They 
will thus “continue in faith, grounded and settled and immovable 
from the hope of the Gospel” (Coloss. I, 23), ready always to give 
“‘a reason of that hope that is in them” (I Peter III, 15), and, if 
needs be, to “contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 


_ saints” (Jude, 3). 
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Tue ScripTures 

To the Church which is taught all truth by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ entrusted the whole deposit of divine revelation. To the 
watchful care of the Church we owe the preservation of that 
Book from which Christians in every age have derived instruction 
and strength. How needful was the warning of the Apostle that 
“no prophecy of Scripture is made by private interpretation” 
(II Peter I, 20), appears in the history of those movements which 
began by leaving each individual to take his own meaning from 
the sacred text, and now, after four centuries, have ended in re- 
jecting its divine authority. The Church, on the contrary, with 
true reverence for the Bible and solicitude for the spiritual welfare 
of its readers, has guarded both it and them against the dangers of 
false interpretation. In the same spirit, dear brethren, we exhort 
you to acquire a loving familiarity with the written word: “for 
what things soever were written, were written for our learning; 
that through patience and the comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope” (Romans XV, 4). This intimate knowledge of Holy 
Writ will bring you close to the person and life of our Saviour and 
to the labors of His Apostles. It will renew in your hearts the joy 
with which the first Christians received the tidings of salvation. 
And it will deepen in you the conviction that the Scriptures are 
indeed the word of God, “‘ which can instruct you unto salvation by 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus” (II Tim. III, 15),—a conviction 
which cannot be shaken either by the disputations of the learned 
who “stumble at the word,” or by the errors of the unlearned and 
unstable who wrest the Scriptures “to their own destruction” 
(II Peter III, 16). 


Tue Spirit 


The knowledge of our holy religion will enkindle in you a love 
of the Church, which Christ so loved that He gave Himself for it, 
purchasing it with His blood. It is the Church not of one race or 
of one nation, but of all those who truly believe in His name. The 
more you dwell upon its teaching, its practice and its history, the 
stronger will be your sense of unity with the multitude of believers 
throughout the world. You will clearly understand that the true 
interests of each part, of each diocese and parish, are the interests 
of the Church Universal. “You are the body of Christ and mem- 
bers of member. And if one member suffer anything, all the mem- 
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bers suffer with it; or, if one member glory, all the members rejoice 
with it” (I Cor. XII, 26-27). This is the practical meaning of 
Catholicity and its saving strength as opposed to the weakness of 
localism. The really Catholic mind is careful not only for the 
needs which affect its immediate surroundings, but for those also 
which press upon the Church in less prosperous sections, or which, 
in far countries, hinder the spread of religion. Such was the mind 
of those Christians to whom St. Paul appealed in behalf of their 
distant brethren: “In this present time, let your abundance supply 
their want; that their abundance also may supply your want, that 
there may be an equality” (II Cor. VIII, 14). 

Your Catholic sense will also enable you to see how tireless the 
Church has been in providing both for the souls of men and for 
their temporal needs: how much of what is best in modern civiliza- 
tion, how much that we value in the way of liberty and law, of 
art and industry, of science, education and charity, is due to the 
Catholic spirit. Like its Founder, the Church has gone about the 
world doing good to all men; and with Him the Church can say: 
“the works that I do in the name of my Father, they give testi- 
mony of me... though you will not believe me, believe the 
works” (John X, 25, 38). And this ministry of love the Church 
will continue. It will adopt all agencies and means that may 
render its service of better effect; it will quicken them all with the 
fervor of charity lest they harden to mechanical form; and it will 
take utmost care that they be employed to draw men nearer to 
Christ. 

The spirit that made Vincent de Paul a Saint and a hero of 
charity, lives on in his followers. According to the pattern which 
he gave, they minister to those who are in any distress, quietly 
and effectually. Of late they have notably increased their power 
for good. Through the Conference of Catholic Charities, a “great 
door and evident” is opened upon a wider range of usefulness. 
To all who are joined together in this holy undertaking we say with 
the Apostle: “‘May the Lord multiply you and make you abound in 
charity one toward another and toward all men; as we do also 
toward you” (I Thess. ITI, 12). 


PRAYER 


Be instant, therefore, dear brethren, in helping those who suffer 
or want; but take heed also to your own spiritual life, that in 
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thought and purpose and motive, as well as in outward deed, you 
may be acceptable in the sight of God. From the teaching of the 
Church and from your own experience, you know that without the 
divine assistance you cannot walk in the footsteps of Christ. And 
you need not be reminded that the principal means of grace are 
prayer and the sacraments. 

Through prayer we lift up our hearts to God, and He in turn 
enlightens our minds, kindles our affections, gives power to our 
wills. For whether we adore His majesty or praise Him for His 
wonderful works, whether we render Him thanks for His goodness, 
or beseech Him for pardon, or beg Him to help and defend us, our 
prayer is pleasing to Him: it goes up as incense before Him, as the 
voice of His children to the Father who loves them, who pursues 
them with mercy and offers them speedy forgiveness. Wherefore, 
in joy and in sorrow, in adversity and in prosperity, “in every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your pe- 
titions be made known to God” (Phil. IV, 6). 

We are certain that amid the trials of the last few years, you have 
prayed without ceasing—for those who had gone from you to the 
post of duty and danger, for your country, for the untold millions 
who fell in the struggle. Many of you surely have found that it is 
“a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that they 
may be loosed from sins” (II Mach. XII, 46). This doctrine and 
practice, to fully according with the impulse of human affection, 
appeals to us now with singular force. For those who mourn, it is 
a source of comfort; for all, it is the exercise of purest charity. And 
no petition could be more pleasing to the Father of mercies than 
that which implores Him to grant our departed brethren everlasting 
rest in a place of refreshment, light and peace. The remembrance 
of those who are gone before us with the token of faith, will raise 
up our hearts above worldly desires; and whereas we are saddened 
by the certain prospect of death, yet shall we be comforted with the 
promise of immortal life, knowing that “if our earthly house of this 
habitation be dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in heaven” (II Cor. V, 1). 

We heartily commend the beautiful practice of family prayer. 
“Where there are two or three gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (Matth. XVIII, 20). If this is true of 
the faithful in general, it applies with particular meaning to those 
who are members of the same household. The presence of Jesus 
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will surely be a source of blessing to the home where parents and 
children unite to offer up prayer in common. The spirit of piety 
which this custom develops, will sanctify the bonds of family love 
and ward off the dangers which so often bring sorrow and shame. 
We appeal in this matter with special earnestness to young fathers 
and mothers, who have it in their power to mould the hearts of 
their children and train them betimes in the habit of prayer. 


THE SACRIFICE AND THE SACRAMENTS 


This will also inspire them with love for the public services of 
the Church and, above all, for the central act of Catholic worship, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. For the truly Catholic heart, there 
should be no need of insisting on the duty which the Church enjoins 
of hearing Mass on Sundays and festivals of obligation. We have 
only to stir up the faith that is in us, and consider that on the altar 
is offered the same clean oblation whereby the world was redeemed 
on the Cross; and as today no Christian can stand unmoved on 
Calvary, or pass with indifference along the road which Jesus trod, 
so is it inconceivable that any who believe in the word of Christ 
and His Church, should allow household cares, or business pursuits, 
or the love of pleasure and ease to keep them away from Mass. 
Negligence in respect of this duty may often result from lack of 
proper instruction; and we therefore desire to impress upon parents, 
teachers and pastors the importance and the necessity of explaining 
to those in their charge, the origin, nature and value of the Holy 
Sacrifice, the meaning of the sacred rites with which it is offered, 
and the order of the liturgy as it advances from season to season. 
There is so much beauty in the worship of the Church, so much 
power to fill the mind with great thoughts and lift up the heart to 
heavenly things, that one who hears Mass with intelligent devotion 
cannot but feel in his soul an impulse to holier living. Such is the 
experience of those especially who begin each day by attending at 
Mass, and we rejoice to know that their number is increasing. 
They will grow in faith and fervor, and their piety will be for all a 
source of edification. 

It is likewise consoling to see in our time a revival of the spirit 
which, in primitive ages, led the Christian to receive each day “the 
Bread that came down from heaven.” In the Holy Eucharist, 
the love of Jesus Christ for men passes all understanding. “He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me and I 
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in him” (John VI, 57). A worthy communion unites us with our 
Saviour, and even transforms our spiritual being, so that we may 
say with the Apostle: “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal. II, 20). As by His continual abiding within it, the Church is 
holy and without blemish, so does the presence of Christ in each 
soul purify it even as He is pure, and give it power to do all things 
in Him who strengthens it. 

The sense of our unworthiness may incline us to draw back from 
the Holy Table; but, as St. Paul tells us: “Let a man prove him- 
self and so let him eat of that bread and drink of the chalice” (I 
Cor. XI, 28). Only sin can separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord, and for sin He has provided a remedy 
in the sacrament of His mercy. “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
iniquity” (I John I, 9). Through these two sacraments, the one 
given for the healing of our souls, the other for their nourishment, 
we are established in the life of grace and are “filled unto all the 
fullness of God” (Eph. III, 19). 


Mary tHe Moruer or Curist 


What grace can accomplish in His creatures, God has shown in 
the person of her whom He chose to be His mother, preserving her 
from all stain and endowing her with such pureness of heart that 
she is truly “full of grace” and “blessed among women.” The 
unique privilege of Mary as cooperating in the Incarnation, en- 
titles her to reverence and honor; but in the Catholic mind it is 
love that prompts veneration for the Mother of Christ. It is 
indeed beyond comprehension that any who sincerely love Jesus, 
should be cold or indifferent in regard to His mother. No honor 
that we may pay her can ever equal that which God himself has 
conferred, and much less can it detract from the honor that is due 
to Him. 

In keeping with her singular dignity is the power of Mary’s in- 
tercession. If the prayers of holy men avail to obtain the divine 
assistance, the petitions of Mary in our behalf must be far more 
efficacious. With good reason, then, does the Church encourage 
the faithful to cultivate a tender devotion for the Blessed Virgin. 
But if all generations should call her blessed, and if the peoples of 
earth should glory in her protection, we in the United States have a 
particular duty to honor Mary Immaculate as the heavenly 
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Patroness of our country. Let her blessed influence preserve our 
Catholic homes from all contagion of evil, and keep our children in 
pureness of heart. Let us also pay her the tribute of public honor 
in a way that will lead all our people to a fuller appreciation of 
Mary, the perfect woman and the surpassing model of motherhood. 
As Pope Benedict has declared, it is eminently fitting that the de- 
votion of American Catholics to the Mother of God should find ex- 
pression in a temple worthy of our Celestial Patroness. May the 
day soon dawn when we shall rejoice at the completion of so grand 
an undertaking; for, as the Holy Father says in commending the 
project of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
“our human society has reached that stage in which it stands in 
most urgent need of the aid of Mary Immaculate, no less than of 
the joint endeavors of all mankind” (Letter to the Hierarchy, 
April 10, 1919). 


(To be continued) 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Some of the vicious tendencies of the Smith-Towner Bill were 
pointed out in the Review last June. The danger of legislation 
of this character lies quite as much in the methods generally 
adopted to secure its passage as in the trend of the measures 
themselves. The spirit of propaganda seems to be still with us. 
Truth is still discounted in favor of passion and prejudice. The 
public is organized, and pressure is brought to bear on legislators 
to secure the enactment of measures that meet the wishes of certain 
groups of citizens instead of endeavoring to secure the enlightened 
judgment of the people who are vitally concerned in the issues at 
stake. An active propaganda in favor of the Smith-Towner and 
the Smith-Hughes bills has been conducted and is being con- 
ducted by the National Educational Association. The proposal 
that the national government contribute $50,000,000 per annum 
to increase the teachers’ salaries on condition that the several 
states contribute a like amount naturally makes a strong appeal 
to the under-paid teachers of the country. The proposal that 
education should be represented by a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet is made to seem an enhancement of the dignity of the 
teaching profession, and this also has its weight with the 750,000 
teachers of our public schools. The propaganda is so conducted 
as to conceal from the teachers, as far as possible, the dark side 
of the picture and the many evils that prudent foresight discerns 
in thus shifting responsibility from the several states to the federal 
government and depriving the local communities of one of their 
most sacred and cherished rights, namely, to exert a reasonable 
control over the education of their children. Under the circum- 
stances, it is encouraging to find an educator with the standing 
of Dean Burris, of the University of Cincinnati, fearlessly exposing 
the vicious trend of these centralizing measures. We commend 
to all of our readers a careful study of the letter which Dean 
Burris addressed to the Committee on Education of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress and the abstract of an address delivered by him 
before the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 26, 1920. 

To the Committee on Education, 
Sizty-sizth Congress: 

Permit me to offer a few suggestions with regard to the Smith- 

Towner Bill. I take this means of doing so because no other 
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opportunity has presented itself. On one occasion, at a meeting 
of the Society of College Teachers of Education, held at Chicago 
last February, a committee on resolutions submitted a report 
which endorsed this bill in the form in which it existed at that 
time, and I objected to action upon the report of this committee 
until after an opportunity for discussion was given. Such an 
opportunity was denied, however, and this society, many of 
whose members are fond of talking about crises, emergencies, and 
making the world safe for democracy, thus furnished one more of 
the many endorsements of this proposed federal legislation. 

I have mentioned this incident because it is typical of the 
procedure in which many, if not most, of the unqualified endorse- 
ments of this measure have been secured. Chairmen of societies, 
associations, and conventions have been “lined-up” for the 
“N. E. A. Programme,” and by the simple expedient of carefully 
selected committees on resolutions, which submit reports that 
are usually adopted as a matter of routine, these various bodies 
have given to the measure the appearance of an overwhelming 
endorsement. Indeed I do not know of a single body which has 
given this matter that intelligent and thorough-going discussion 
which is demanded before any action, entitled to serious con- 
sideration, has been taken. 

It is true that advocates of the measure have spoken in favor 
of it on numerous occasions, but their hearers have been in- 
fluenced largely by specious arguments which are not entitled to 
weight in reaching a verdict. Examples of these are found in the 
hearings before the committees of Congress and in the letters of 
endorsement these committees have received. For illustration, 
consider the oft-repeated argument that education is as important 
as agriculture; therefore we must have a Secretary of Education 
in the President’s Cabinet. Consider also the argument that 
certain European countries have ministers of education; therefore 
we must have one or we will be behind the times. Even mis- 
statements of facts have been placed before you, as in the testi- 
mony to the effect that the Fisher Bill passed by the English 
Parliament in 1918 created a minister of education for England. 

The learned gentlemen of the commission on the national 
emergency in education and the programme for readjustment 
during and after the war did not tell you that not a single European 
country mentioned by them has changed its machinery for the 
administration of education as a result of the war. They did not 
tell you how radically different the administration of education 
in England is as compared with that proposed in the Smith- 
Towner Bill in its present form; that the central power in the 
administration of English education is a Board of Education which 
is advised by a consultative committee composed of persons 


representing universities and other educational interests; that the 


president of the Board of Education in England is ez officio a 
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member of a cabinet which is constituted in a far different manner 
from what obtains in our country; and that this has been the situa- 
tion in England since 1902. They did not tell you that the minis- 
try for education in France is an inheritance from the Napoleonic 
regime, and that some years a French minister of education 
exposed himself to all manner of ridicule by boasting that he could 
sit in his office at any hour of the | and tell what was going on 
in any school in France. They did not tell you that the best 
European illustration of ministerial oversight for education was to 
be found in Germany. They did not tell you that our country 
established a Department of Education in 1867 and that a year 
later, for reasons which are still valid, changed this Department 
of Education to a Bureau of Education in the Department of 
the Interior. 

These and many other important considerations were not 
brought to your attention; and if any further evidence be needed 
to sustain my contention that this matter has not had a fair, 
intelligent, and thoroughgoing consideration, one other omission 
alone supplies it. I refer to the utter disregard of the lesson of 
experience during the past twenty-five years in the administration 
of certain city and state systems of education. Instead of pro- 
posing a plan for the administration of federal educational affairs 
which has been found the most efficient of any of the many possible 
forms for securing better schools and for safe-guarding them from 
political, eccelsiastical, and other partisan influences, the advo- 
cates of what is now known as the Smith-Towner Bill have clung 
from the first to a plan which no city would tolerate and which 
all states will sooner or later repudiate. 

The plain lessons of experience have shown that city 
school systems are best administered through expert executive 
officers chosen by small non-partisan boards of education elected 
by the people or appointed by mayors. It is true that city school 
systems have their troubles some times, especially in cities with 
boards of education appointed by mayors who are not chosen 
with care, but no city would be willing to make education a 
department of its civil government and have its mayor appoint 
the superintendent of schools as a member of his cabinet. Ex- 
perience has also shown that state systems of education are best 
administered through executive officers chosen by non-partisan 
state boards of education, sometimes called state boards of regents, 
2a Ls governors. Contrast the type of chief executive 
officer for education in such states, New York for example, with 
those usually elected in a political campaign or appointed by the 
successful candidate for the governorship. Where is the 
educator of first rank who will consent to become the candidate 
of a political party or who wishes to have it said that he owes his 
selection, whether by election or appointment, to the fact that he 
is a republican or a democrat ake than an educator? And 
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would New York city be willing to have the mayor appoint her 
superintendent of schools, or New York state consent to the 

pointment of her commissioner of education by the governor, 
sn appointees to be succeeded by others whenever a rival poli- 
tical party is triumphant at the polls? 

Here, then, gentlemen of the committee, is the real emergency 
—an emergency in which are forgotten the bitter experiences 
which always attend any form of educational administration 
which is not separated from all forms of partisan influence. 

The manner in which nearly all of our most important cities 
have found an escape from such influences is well known, and 
has already been indicated. Reform in the administration of 
state systems is proceeding slowly, but surely, along the same 
lines. Most of the states still cling to political nomination and 
the popular election of residents of a state who are willing to enter 

litics to secure the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction. Under this system such states rarely have a per 
to vote for the best qualified person, for such persons will not, as 
a rule, take chances with the wheel of politics. As a result, the 
educational systems in such states are usually without expert 
administration and leadership. Moreover, owing to frequent 
changes in office, such states are without continuity in the de- 
velopment of well-considered educational policies. The same is 
true, with only a few exceptions, in states where the governor 

points the chief state educational officer. It all depends upon 

e kind of governor, and there is always the possibility that a 
weak or ambitious governor will yield to the temptation to put 
the educational system of a state into politics. this there are 
notable examples. But even when a governor does choose a real 

rt for the administration of a state school system, he has 
neither the time nor training to oversee the work of such an 
officer, hold him strictly accountable for results, and protect 
him in the discharge of his duties against unjust criticism. And 
thus, so far as the choice of a state officer for education is concerned, 
we are reduced to one of two alternatives; election by the legisla- 
ture or appointment by a state board of education. The first of 
these has every disadvantage of appointment by the governor 
and many more. So ‘eo this the case that no state makes 
use of such a method. We have left, therefore, the method of 
appointment by a properly constituted board of education, as a 
means of safeguarding a state’s educational interests,—a method 
which is thoroughly vindicated by the results in states where it 
has been tried, and in smaller units of educational administration 
to be found everywhere, notably in most of our large cities. To 
this method the leadership of Massachusetts in educational pro- 
gress since the days of Horace Mann has been due, and 
mainly because all of the nine different persons who have been 
appointed chief executive officer of education in that state, with 
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an oe term of eight years of service, have been educational 
leaders of a high order. 

With regard to the best manner of constituting a state board 
of education, little need be said here. For obvious reasons the 
ex officio board is undesirable. So, also, is the method of selecting 
such boards by popular election or election by state legislatures. 
The best method is by gubernatorial appointment. The term 
should be long and the board should not be too large. Seven 
or nine members, appointed at the beginning so that they shall 
retire in rotation, one each year, their successors thereafter to 
serve seven or nine years, according to the number, seems the 
most desirable arrangement, both in theory and practice. : The 
long term prevents personal and political control of a governor, 
and the responsibility for bad appointments is so clear that he 
is constrained to make good ones. The ibility of abuse, 
however, during a governor’s term of office when this arrangement 
first goes into effect, suggests the desirability of a confirmation 
of his appointments by the state supreme court. With this 
added safeguard, the purpose in mind is definitely assured. 

It is truly remarkable, in view of the fact that there is well- 
nigh unanimous agreement on these things among experienced, 
thoughtful, and conscientious school administrators and students 
of educational administration, that a similar plan of administra- 
tion for federal educational affairs has not been considered. It 
is not because I think education of less importance than agriculture 
that I am opposed to a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
cabinet. But because education is not the same sort of thing, 
and because it is of vastly greater importance than agriculture, I 
am opposed to a plan of administration for federal education which 
will expose it to all of the dangers and disasters which attend this 
plan in state systems of education. The plan proposed in the 
Smith-Towner Bill means that we would have a Democrat for 
Secretary of Education whenever we have a Democrat for Presi- 
dent; a Republican for Secretary of Education whenever we have 
a Republican in the President’s chair; and so on. This means 
lack of continuity in the development of well-thought-out educa- 
tional policies; it means patronage in the appointment of a vast 
number of assistants in the department; it means, in a word, that 
the federal government would perpetuate on a national scale a 

of educational administration which has been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting and from which, after an arduous 
struggle, counties, cities, and states are successfully working 
toward complete emancipation. 

In view of such considerations, may I suggest the amendment 
of the Smith-Towner Bill so as to prevent all possibility of these 
things. This can be done by following rather closely the lines of 
procedure in our best city and state systems of schools. Let 
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such amendment provide for a Federal Board of Education to be 
appointed by the President and consisting of nine members to 
retire in rotation as indicated above. I do not insist upon con- 
firmation of such appointments by the Supreme Court, a 
this seems desirable. Confirmation by the Senate is not desirable, 
and fortunately there is constitutional authority under Art. II, 
Sec. II, 2, whereby Congress may vest such appointments without 
such confirmation. Let it be further provided that the President 
in making such appointments shall not be influenced by any 
considerations besides merit and fitness, and that the appoint- 
ments shall be made without reference to residence, occupation, 
party affiliation, religion, race, or sex. Let there also be the 
usual provisions for removal of members of boards on grounds 
of immorality, malfeasance in office, incompetency, or gross neglect 
of duty. Let this Federal Board of Education, thus constituted, 
choose as its chief executive officer a Commissioner of Education 
and such assistant commissioners of education and other agents 
as may be necessary for the efficient administration of the educa- 
tional interests committed to the supervisory oversight of this 
federal board acting in conjunction with or ugh their execu- 
tive officers, following the best practice of city and state boards of 
education. In making appointments the board shall be free from 
all restrictions as to the party affiliations, religion, race, or sex 
of the persons appointed, and their qualifications, tenure and 
compensation shall be as provided by e board itself. (It may 
be noted, incidentally, that the Smith-Towner Bill as now drawn 
inevitably fixes the salary of the proposed Secretary of Education 
in conformity with that paid to all cabinet officers. The amend- 
ment here proposed furnishes a means of escape from this and 
removes a possible barrier to securing the expert service con- 
templated.) Finally, let the general powers and duties of this 
federal board be carefully defined in the act, and when all educa- 
tional work of the federal government has been placed under this 
board, you have, in brief outline, what I conceive to be the most 
essential features of the federal legislation necessary to accomplish 
most successfully the laudable purposes which the framers of the 
act have in mind. 

May I suggest, therefore, that hearings upon the bill be con- 
tinued, and that you invite all who care to be heard upon this 
particular phase of the matter. This statement, in connection 
with my article on “The Federal Government and Education,” 
copy of which is enclosed, will indicate not only my own views 
upon this subject, but also those of numerous others with whom I 
have discussed this question. I submit it in the hope that you 
will consider my suggestion — while. 


W. P. Burris. 
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A Feperat DeparTMENT OF EpvucatTIon! 


I am in favor of a Federal Department of Education for the 
better administration of all educational work which properl 
belongs to the Federal Government, as such, including the wor 
now conducted by the Bureau of Education, but I am pom to 
the administration of such a department by a Secretary of Educa- 
tion to be appointed by the President as a member of his Cabinet. 

The principles which have dominated the organization and 
traditions of the President’s Cabinet are so well known that it 
is hardly necessary to mention them or to call them in question. 
The President’s Cabinet is his official family, the members of 
which are selected with political purposes uppermost in his mind. 
Members of this cabinet retain office only so long as they serve 
the political purposes of the President, and the exceptions to 

is are rare and inconsequential. This practice is so thoroughly 
established that no one disputes either its existence or its pro- 
priety. It is right and proper for the President to have as his 
official family the men whom he personally selects, and their 
terms of office should be at his pleasure. Why anyone should sup- 

that it would or should be otherwise with a Secretary of 
Tiveatien appointed by the President as a member of his Cabinet 
is an unwarranted supposition, and if he is to be deprived of all 
power, as the advocates of the Smith-Towner Bill now insist is 
the case in its amended form, of what political use can he be? 
Ours is a government by ies, and the instances in which 
cabinet officers use their offices for party ends are so numerous 
that we dare not subject our educational interests to this hazard 


of porte politics. 

or the administration of a Federal Department of Education 
I favor an independent administrative Federal Board of Educa- 
tion, acting through executive officers whom they select. I have 
shown elsewhere how such a board can be constituted according to 
principles which are now well known and recognized in the best 
examples of efficient educational administration. However unsat- 
isfactory such independent administrative boards may be for the 
administration of other matters, education calls for just such a 
board. It is a form of administration consistent with the nature 
of educational work and the relations of such work to government. 
To this, experience in our best city and state systems of educa- 
tion, and in the administration of colleges and universities bear 
eloquent testimony. And just because education should make 
government instead of government making education, the relation 
of education to —_— should everywhere be one of relative 
independence. e very nature of education, particularly in 


1 Abstract of an address by Dean W. P. Burris, University of Cincinnati, 
before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 26, 1920. 
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democracies, makes it a privileged institution with a large degree 
of autonomy in administration. For this reason we should once 
for all recognize the important principle that the administration 
of education should be as completely separated as ible from 
the administration of other affairs. It is especially important 
that we should do this in a country where we have government 
by parties, and it is no more proper for the President to appoint 
the chief executive officer for education in the Federal Govern- 
ment than for governors and mayors to appoint such officers for 
the smaller units of government. No city would tolerate the 
practice, and all states where it persists are trying to free them- 
selves from it. 

I am op to any form of federal control, direct or indirect, 
over any kind of educational work undertaken by the states, 
hence I am in favor of an amendment to the Smith-Hughes law 
under which the Federal Government now practically dominates 
the conditions under which agriculture and home economics 
shall be taught in high schools ev here. 

I am opposed to federal control over any form of education 
undertaken by the states, not only on account of its unconstitu- 
tionality but also on account of its undesirability. Such control, 
whether direct or indirect, calls for the exercise of power by the 
Federal Government which has not been committed to that 
government by the people of the United States in their Con- 
stitution, but has been reserved to the several states. It is 
equally clear that no such power ought to be committed to the 
with one of the two primary purposes of our system of govern- 
ment, that is to say, preservation of the right of local self- 
government in the states, at the same time with the maintenance 
of national power. 

The unconstitutionality of federal control over education in 
the states has everywhere been conceded, even by the advocates 
of the Smith-Towner Bill. They declare in the most emphatic 
way that this bill has no such control. They appeal for its 

on this ground. They flood us with propaganda in its 
behalf. They harvest unnumbered resolutions of endorsement 
by means of camp-meeting oratory. And yet I am not convinced. 

Federal control, large federal control, is there in spite of all 
efforts to disguise it. No national program for education of 
such magnitude as that contemplated in this bill can be carried 
out without a large measure of federal control, both direct and 
indirect, and, as I have pointed out, if it is to be administered 
by a Cabinet officer, this control is inevitably exposed to partisan 
influences. How, for example, can the Federal Government 
equalize educational opportunity within the various states with- 
out control? And is it reasonable, indeed, to expect the Federal 
Government to make large appropriations without exercising 
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control over the expenditures in some form, when such appro- 
priations are conditioned ~ the willingness of the states to 
match the money, “fifty-fifty,” as provided in this bill? For 
in order to say that federal funds have been properly used it is 
necessary to ascertain whether or not each state has matched 
the federal appropriation and has used the money according 
to the intention of the federal law. This in itself gives to the 
Federal Government indirect authority over state appropria- 
tions, and it means that state money must be expended under 
the conditions of the federal act. In other words, by relying 
upon the patronage of the Federal Government whose money 
is, after all, collected from the people, the states actually submit 
to the control of the Federal Government in spending their own 
money. That is exactly what we now have under the Smith- 
Hughes law governing vocational education. 

It must be remembered, also, that the passage of the Smith- 
Towner Bill is but the beginning of a national program in educa- 
tion by those now in control of the organization which is chief 
sponsor for this bill. The second part of this program, as indi- 
cated in a set of resolutions passed at the Milwaukee meeting 
of the N. E. A., last summer, calls for “An act providing for a 
year of compulsory civic, physical and vocational training under 
the proposed Department of Education.” And yet we are 
reassured, in the same number of the official bulletin of this 
organization where this program is announced, that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the Federal Government to have control over 
education. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that federal encourage- 
ment of anything does or should or really can exist without federal 
control in some form whenever appropriations are made upon 
definitely specified conditions. Let us frankly acknowledge that 
this is inevitably the case and address ourselves to the task of 
considering what is the best form in which this control shall be 
exercised. Cabinet officers do have control, and Senator Kenyon, 
himself a member of the Educational Committee of the present 
congress, has recently declared that because of the great powers 
which Cabinet officers have developed in the government, he 
would endeavor to have a plank inserted in the platform of the 
Republiean party requiring the presidential nominee to make 
= lic his proposed Cabinet appointments thirty days before the 
election. 

It is true that the Federal Constitution can be amended. The 
several states can surrender their constitutional birthright for a 
mess of federal pottage if the people of the states so will. That 
is the American way. We can then have federal control over 
education to whatever extent such constitutional amendment 
may designate. We can then have an independent adminis- 
trative Federal Board of Education vested with this control, 
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for this is the American plan for the administration of educational 
affairs. And since Americanization is one of the purposes of the 
Smith-Towner Bill, let us first Americanize the bill itself by the 
American procedure which I have indicated. 


The late war has left with us many evils and it will require 
zeal and energy on the part of all lovers of truth and freedom 
to purify the nation from the poison thus injected into its veins. 
During the war a nation-wide effort was made by the public 
press and by every sort of news agency to fan the flames of hatred 
of the enemy. To tell the truth, if it happened to be in favor 
of the enemy, was regarded as treason, and it brought upon any 
man who had the courage of his convictions a torrent of abuse. 
Hatred is a disintegrating element and its spread has sapped 
the foundations of social cohesion and threatens the perpetuity 
of all our institutions. It is high time that we awakened to 
our danger before the general unrest brings upon us nation-wide 
disaster. We can do no greater service to our country than to 
give the widest possible publicity to the counsels of Our Holy 
Father recently addressed to the students of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of Fribourg: 


The distinguished manifestations of devotion and homage 
which, on the occasion of their Thanksgiving Day celebration, 
the American students of “The Columbia” Society, at Fribourg, 
Switzerland, have shown Us, in a collective letter, We have 
received with gladdened heart; indeed with so much more glad- 
ness of heart, since We have learned from their letter how much 
they are inflamed with the bright fire of Christian charity. Now, 
since nothing is more excellent, and nothing also more pleasing 
to Us than this divine charity, We first of all must attend to 
this work of charity. It is necessary then, and this more now 
than ever before, that this charity be widely encouraged, to the 
end that, having entirely extinguished hatred among peoples, 
peace will at length be er in the whole world, 
to remain there through the Reign of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, whilst we thank the members of the “Columbia” 
for their devoted homage, and whilst we impart to them Our 
Apostolic Benediction, we pray that as many as possible, following 
their example, will labor actively in promoting everywhere the 

irit of pe Ri and furthermore we pray that, according to 


eir wishes, preachers will, during the Lenten season, touch 
upon the law of charity as often as they preach, and commend it 
most zealously. In this wise all those who assist at these sermons 
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will seem to hear St. John, who when approached in his old age 
by his disciples with the complaining question why he preached 
only on charity, answered in words so worthy of him: “ Because 
a command of the Lord, and if it alone is observed, 
itisuffices.” 


A second of the evils resulting from the war is scarcely less 
dangerous than the propaganda of hatred: This is the centraliza- 
tion of control in the National Government. The committing 
to a few men the destinies of an entire people; robbing the 
sovereign states of their rights, assuming their duties and depriving 
the rank and file of the people of the nation of the freedom which 
was bequeathed to them by the Fathers of our country. How- 
ever wise or unwise the centralization of authority may have been 
in the stress and strain of war, it is nothing less than unmitigated 
calamity in times of peace, destroying as it does the sense of 
responsibility of the individual. In this wise, from being the 
maker and the enforcer of the law under which he lives, the 
citizen rapidly degenerates into the subject who feels no shame 
in disobeying the law and who seeks to avoid its penalties. All 
of this is portentious enough when it deals with commerce and 
finance, but when it reaches its evil hand and touches the educa- 
tion of our children, the life of the nation is endangered and 
every man worthy of the name of citizen should spring to the 


defense. 
Txomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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THE CORRELATION OF RELIGION WITH ELEMENTARY 
PLANE GEOMETRY * 


By Sister M. Cauurxta, C.D.P. 
(Continued) 
PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


Book I in Geometry usually commences with the theorem on 
vertical angles. The figure used is one of the Monograms of our 
Saviour’s Name, used by the early Christians.*7 The letter X 
lying on its side is the figure referred to, and was used in the 
earliest centuries. Combined with I it also occurs and stands 
for Jesus Christ. It is very frequently combined with the Greek 
letter P. 

The triangle has been used symbolically from very early times. 
St. Augustine®* finds in the equilateral triangle a picture of justice, 
and Cardinal Nikolaus of Cusa®® uses the infinite triangle as a 
symbol of the ever Blessed Trinity. The equilateral triangle is 
indeed one of the earliest and one of the most appropriate repre- 
sentations of the triune God. In the one figure there are three 
sides, each distinct yet all equal. The Athanasian Creed formu- 
lates the Catholic belief which the ever-recurring triangle con- 
stantly brought to the minds of the believing people. Examples 
of the equilateral triangle, sometimes containing within it the 
Monogram of the Name of Christ, are found in the Catacombs.'” 
The equilateral triangle for a window was used to represent the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, “whether plain, of which there 
are many examples, or with the toothed ornament, as in the famous 
example at York Minster.” “One of the most apposite illus- 
trations in corbels, consists in three fishes intertwined in an equi- 
lateral triangle; and thus typifying our regeneration in the Three 
Persons of the Ever Blessed Trinity, for it need not be said, that 


* A thesis submitted to the Catholic 5 ed in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree Master of Arts. 
Encyl., Vol. x, p. 488. 
Of Ph t. 82, Col. 1042-1043. 
Phil. Jahrb., 1895, p. $14. 
(1858, , Twining L-: Symbols and Emb. of Early and M. Ch. Art. London 
© Introduction to Durandus Rationale. London, 1848, p. Ixli. 
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the fish is the emblem of the Christian, as being born again of 


water”! 

“The south transept of Chichester Cathedral is a glorious 
specimen of decorated symbolism. In the gable is a marygold, 
containing two intersecting equilateral triangles; the siz apices 
of these are sex foiled; the interior heragon is beautifully worked 
in siz leaves. The lower window seven lights; in the head is an 
equilateral spherical triangle, containing a large tre-foil, inter- 
sected by a smaller tre-foil. Here we have the Holy Trinity, the 
Divine Attributes, the perfection of the Deity.” 

In the Bishop of Winchester’s palace was a wheel window 
containing two “intersecting equilateral triangles; around them 
were six sex-foiled triangles, the hexagon in the center containing 
a star of siz great and sir smaller rays. Here, of course, the 
Blessed Trinity and the Divine and Human Natures were set 
forth.” 

The theological virtue of faith was represented by a triangle 
or tripod when the principal content of faith was regarded.’ 

Among the many ways in which the church has been represented 
is a woman holding on an ivory base a tre-foil, as is sometimes 
the case for the virtue of faith.'"% [Illustrations of this kind could 
easily be multiplied, for the triangle has been used very much 
“sometimes clearly displayed, more often obscurely. It per- 
forms the function of uniting and coordinating the various parts 
of a design.”"*? In a manner analogous to that in which the triune 
God unites and coordinates the various parts of the Universe. 

Other polygons besides the triangle have received symbolical 
interpretation. The squared stones in the walls of the Church, 
Durandus"* tells us, are placed on the outside and at the angles 
of the building. They represent men of holier life than others, 
and by their merits and prayers they retain the weaker brethren 
in the church. The Corner Stone is Jesus Christ. Again he 
says, “All the stones are polished and square,—that is, holy and 
pure, and are built by the hands of the Great Workman into an 

Tbid., p. Lxxxii. 
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106 Cf. Sauer J.: Symbolik d. Kirchengeb. Freiburg, 1902, p. 240. 
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abiding place in the Church; whereof some are borne, and bear 
nothing, as the weaker members; some are both borne and bear, 
as those of moderate strength; and some bear, and are borne of 
none save Christ, the Corner Stone, as they that are perfect. 
All are bound together by one spirit of charity, as though fastened 
with cement; and those living stones are knit together in the bond 
of peace.’ St. Augustine”® recognizes justice in the square, 
or the possession of the four cardinal virtues. 

The number six represented the Attributes of God," and the 
corresponding figure is the hexagon. Here, too, we may call 
attention to the cell built by the bee-geometrician. The hexagonal 
form eliminates all waste of space, and the bee, by an instinct 
placed within its organism by the Creator, regularly builds its 
cell in that form; “in some mysterious way each bee puts its 
contribution almost exactly where it is to remain. The cells 
which are built up are hexagonal in shape and of various sizes. 

. . Careful measurements have shown that the cells are seldom 
perfectly symmetrical, although in many cases they appear so 
to our eyes.””!” 

The octagon, so frequently used for the baptistry or font, 
symbolizes regeneration, “‘on the ground that this initiation into 
the supernatural order of grace completed the work of creation,””!* 
which was accomplished in seven days. 

Again turning to God’s work in nature, we find many beautiful 
crystals, polygonal in shape. Each substance crystallizes by an 
inner force, and according to an inner ideal determined by God. 

_“By permitting alum to crystallize in this slow way we obtain 
these perfect octahedrons,” said Tyndall,"* “by allowing car- 
bonate of lime to crystallize, nature produces these beautiful 
rhomboids; when silica crystallizes, we have formed these hexag- 
onal prisms capped at the end by pyramids; by allowing saltpeter 
to crystallize we have these prismatic masses, and when carbon 
crystallizes we have the diamond.” On another occasion, in 
view of the wonderful work done in a snowstorm by the process 

’ of crystallization, Tyndall says, “how imperfect seem the pro- 
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ductions of human minds and hands when compared with those 
formed by the blind forces of nature!’’"* Blind forces of nature, 
yes, with the Infinite Intelligence of God behind them. 

‘The circle, too, has been regarded symbolically. It is the 
figure of eternity, for it has neither beginning nor end. More- 
over, the circumference of the circle is incommensurable with 
its diameter, i. e., its measure; so, too, are eternity and time 
incommensurable. Because of its symbolical meaning, the circle 
is the form adopted for the Sacred Host in the Latin Rite. 
“From the earliest days the hosts in the Latin Church were 
of a circular form. Pope St. Zephyrinus calls the host ‘corona 
sive oblata sphericae figurae.’ This form was adopted both 
because the hosts could be more easily handled and because the 
circle, being the most perfect figure and a symbol of infinity, 
most suitably represents the presence of Him who, by His 
eternity, immensity, love, and the merits of His sacrifice, is 
infinjte.”"* Sauer, speaking of the form of the Sacred Hosts, 
says: “Sie haben die runde Gestalt eines Zehners und erinnern 
dadurch an die Wahrheit, dass Gott anfangs—und endlos ist, 
dass ihm die Erde gehort und ihre Fulle, der Erdkreis und alle, 
die anf ihm wohnan (Ps. 23, 1); dass alles vom Ewigen kommt 
und zu ihm Zuruckkehrt, so wie der Lauf eines Ringes es anzeigt; 
sie erinnern weiterhin aber auch an den Denar, die Munze in 
der Heilsgeschichte, die sowohl dem Verrater des Herrn wie den 
Arbeitern im Weinberge ausbezahlt wurde.”"” 

The center of the circle which was made by Cardinal Nikolaus 
of Cusa to symbolize God as the efficient cause of the universe is 
indivisible and simple. It has no parts, no composition. But 
“‘God’s perfect simplicity does not consist merely in His indivisi- 
bility (7. ¢. the absence of parts) ... but primarily in the 
simultaneous plentitude of God’s positive perfections of being.””* 
St. Augustine, too, referred to the potentialities of the point, as 
was seen above. This point in the center of the circle governs 
each individual point on the circumference, holding all points in 
harmonious and symmetrical relationship to one another and to 
the center. It is the point of equilibrium, the center of gravity 
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where all forces acting on the circle seem to be concentrated. 
If all man’s forces and all the outside forces acting on man are 
focused on his true and only legitimate center, God his Creator, 
his life, too, will be one of balance and poise in adversity as well 
as in prosperity. The vicissitudes of life will all be seen in the 
light of God’s Providence, and will be held in harmonious relation- 
ship with God and His neighbors. Strength and beauty of 
character, an equality of mind and evenness of temper as smooth, 
as far as the eye can see, as the smooth curve of the circumference, 
will be the result. “It is precisely this trait (poise) that renders 
it so hard to define or describe the Christian character, because 
it rounds it off to such an extent that at first sight nothing 
remains that is characteristic.” Such was the character of 
Jesus Christ who gave us the example of making the Will of 
God our guiding principle whether it leads us to Thabor or 
Calvary. 

The circular form of the Paten can also remind us of the per- 
fection of good works, for one of the meanings of the paten is 
the Christian heart overflowing with love.”° In the rich sym- 
bolism of the censer, the meaning of the ring is given by Sauer 
as follows: “Der Reif, an dem die Kettchen festgemacht sind, 
bezeichnet die anfangs—und endlose Gottheit, von der alles 
gehlaten und gewirkt wird.” ™ 

The virtue of faith has been represented in various ways 
according to the characteristic specially to be emphasized; “auf 
die Eigenschaft der Treue und Zuverlassigkeit weisen hin der 
Ring (Anulus est signaculum fidei, ‘ Rab. Maurus), der Schlussel 
und der Hund.” ! 

The use of variables and constants enters into geometrical 
calculations, and these concepts have their application in every 
life. In the ever-changing conditions and circumstances of life, 
it is a constant that the soul of man needs. Law, natural and 
supernatural law, offers him this constant whereby to guide his 
life amid the rush and change of circumstances. He that is 
“wise and well instructed in spirit stands above all these 
changes.” '% As in geometry we have quantities that may 
vary within certain limits—for instance, inscribed polygons— 

20 Cf. Sauer, Symbolik. D. Kirchengeb, p. 199. 
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so, too, man’s spiritual life may vary within the limits of the 
spiritual law. Stepping beyond the limit, in either case, disfigures 
and mutilates. 

In treating this section on limits, it is customary to distinguish 
those variables which actually reach their limits from those 
which can only approach them. We may regard a quantity as 
decreasing towards its limit, or increasing towards it. It does 
not require any great stretch of the imagination to see in the 
limit an ideal. All life is but a striving after ideals, and if these 
be unworthy we decrease towards them, while if they be noble 
and exalted we increase towards them. A chord may actually 
attain its limit—the diameter—and still remain a chord; but an 
inscribed polygon can never reach its limit—a circle—and still 
remain a polygon. Life offers the same phenomena. Ideals are 
not constant but grow with each approach of the variable, what 
was an ideal yesterday may be an actuality today; but the 
ultimate ideal ever infinitely outdistances every approach and 
eternity will not suffice to fill the gap, for the finite can never 
equal the Infinite Eternal Being symbolized by the circle, any 
more than a polygon can equal its circumscribed circle. Similarly, 
the sides of an isoscles triangle may be lengthened continuously to 
overtake the flying ideal in the heavens as did the spires of a 
Gothic cathedral, and the higher they extend the more nearly 
are the angles at the base equal to right angles, but they can 
never actually become right angles until the two sides are 
severed at the vertex and the triangle is transformed into another 
figure. And so, too, the aspirations of man’s soul, for the union 
with God for which he was created, cannot be satisfied until the 
two elements, soul and body, be severed in death and this cor- 
ruptible body puts on incorruption, and the mortal body puts on 
immortality. ‘And when this mortal hath put on immortality 
then shall come to pass the saying that is written: “Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” 

The concept of function finds wider scope in algebra than in 
geometry, yet it is not lacking altogether in the latter. It is the 
mathematical expression of the universal law of interdependence. 
No man is sufficient for himself, no man is independent of his sur- 
roundings, even in the natural sphere, much less so in the super- 
natural. 
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The principle of continuity, so beautifully illustrated by the 
proposition that formulates the measurement of angles whose 
sides cut or touch a circle, is illustrative of the grand continuity 
that runs through all existing things and enables man to admire 
and extol the Wisdom of the Creator who established this unity 
and harmony. 

Proportion is another of those concepts that should find con- 
stant application in life. In nature it is one of the fundamental 
principles of beauty. It is one of the two requisite conditions 
for similarity. In the case of a shadow, “the light is the center 
of similitude.”" In the case of the human race, God is the center 
of similitude. 

“In what measure you shall mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” “Judge not, that you may not be judged. For with 
what judgment you judge, you shall be judged.””’ “Forgive 
and you shall be forgiven.”"** These are expressions of propor- 
tion used by our Divine Saviour Himself, and the golden rule of 
charity laid down by him is no less an application of the mathe- 
matical law of proportion. 

A final suggestion for a way of correlating religion with geometry 
is drawn from the history of geometry. A mere mentioning of 
the long list of Catholic names in this subject is one sort of correla- 
tion, and the selection of incidents in the lives of some of the 
greatest mathematicians, Catholic and non-Catholic, that show a 
religious spirit, is another and perhaps better way. The names 
of Beothius, Cassiodorus, Alcuin, Gerbert, Leonardo of Pisa, 
Jordanus Neomarius, John Hollywood, Roger Bacon, Thomas 
Bradwardine, Nicholas Oresmus, represent not only the three 
Great Religious Orders—Benedictines, Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans—but also the highest positions in the government of the 
Church. In latter centuries we can draw from the lives of Regio- 
montanus, Purbach, Nicholas of Cusa, Paciuola or Fra Luca Di 
Borgo Sancti Sepulchri, Leonardo da Vinci and Vieta; Kepler, 
Descartes, the Jesuit Father Cavalieri, Pascal, Newton, Father 
Marsenne, Leibnitz, all offer opportunities to the geometry teacher 
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of making her class realize the power of religion." Leonardo 
da Vinci has, indeed, a greater reputation as an artist than as a 
mathematician. But behind his artistic forms and arrangements 
are geometrical forms and arrangements; and a geometrical study 
of Leonardo’s “Last Supper” will serve not only to illustrate 
one more application of geometry but also to correlate it with 
religious thought. Of this great work of art, Bragdon says: 
“Tt has unity: it poignantly portrays a dramatic moment in the 
life of the Saviour of mankind. The various parts are fused by 
the creative fire in the soul of the artist into one memorable 
impression. Duality is achieved by the time-honored device of 
placing the figures in an architectural setting; the long horizontal 
of the table, the vertical panels of the walls, are what the accom- 
paniment is to the air. Trinity appears in the three openings in 
the background, the arrangement of the twelve disciples in four 
groups of three figures each, and in the inclosure of the central 
figure of Christ in an equilateral triangle. By the law of con- 
sonance this triangle is echoed, as it were, in the triangular supports 
of the table and in the triangular synopses to which the groups of 
figures variously submit themselves. The great drama is broken 
up into a number of individual dramas, portrayed on the faces 
of the disciples as the Master utters the fateful words, ‘One of 
you shall betray me.’ Rhythmic diminution as illustrated in 
the diminishing lengths and sizes of the wall panels and the ceiling 
beams; and radiation, by reason of the fact that the point of 
sight of the whole composition, to which all the horizontal lines 
vanish, is in the figure of Christ.’”*° 

Geometry can, therefore, we believe, help the pupil to under- 
stand and appreciate the beauty of the works of art created by 
man to express his highest ideas and ideals, and also the beauty 
of the universe ordered by God “in measure, and number, and 
weight,” to express His own eternal self-thinking. 


(Concluded) 
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THE STUDY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN THE SEMINARIES 


It is indeed refreshing to an old and cranky musician and priest 
like me to note that our American Catholic reviews seem to be 
taking up in real earnest the question of church music “ad mentem”’ 
Motu proprio of Pope Pius X. I do not speak of the quarterly 
Catholic Choirmaster, the official organ of the Society of St. Gregory 
of America, which has been enthusiastic in the work ever since its 
foundation, and which still keeps vivid before the clergy and the 
public at large this much-abused topic. But, here and there, and 
frequently enough, articles of real musical as well as liturgical 
value make their appearance in other reviews also, showing un- 
mistakably that, after all, the question is by no means dead and 
buried, as some would have us believe who prophesied that such 
would be the case within ten years from the publication of the 
famous Roman document on church music. 

The fact also that in June a Gregorian convention will be held 
in New York under the auspices of the Auxiliary Committee to 
the Pontifical High School of church music in Rome, with the co- 
operation of the Society of St. Gregory of America, is a real en- 
couragement to those few pioneers of the movement who have for 
a number of years been working “in terra deserta et inaquosa,”’ 
hoping against hope that, in their own good time, truth, right and 
perseverance would triumph over prejudice and ignorance. 

That the convention promises to be a huge success can be in- 
ferred from this other fact that it will be held under the high patron- 
age, and possibly with the presence, of both eminent Cardinals, 
Gibbons of Baltimore and O’Connell of Boston, with a score or 
more of Ordinaries acting as patrons, and with the assistance of two 
of the most famous plain chantists of the world, Dom Mocquereau 
and Dom Gatard of Solesmes. The convention will have a special 
interest for priests, seminarians, Sisters and school teachers, lay or 
religious, as there will be practical demonstrations of how Plain- 
chant and church music can be successfully made a part of the 
curriculum of studies in seminaries and parochial schools. 

The lack of training our children and seminarians in the ren- 
dition of liturgical music, in the past,—has ever been the stumbling 
block in the way of all our efforts to bring about the desired res- 
toration of true and dignified church music. 
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Indeed it is very strange and lamentable that even priests should 
have, in the past, neglected the study of Plainchant, the music 
which the Catholic Church claims as her own, to the extent of 
often allowing themselves to give, before whole congregations, so 
poor an exhibit of their musical and vocal efficiency as to make the 
faithful conclude that they have hardly been prepared for the duty 
of singing the parts allotted to them by the sacred liturgy in ec- 
clesiastical functions. 

Unfortunately it is a fact that few priests do sing the simple 
cadences of the Epistle, Gospel and Oremus correctly and accord- 
ing to approved sources. A fortiori do they slight any attempt at 
singing the “Ite Missa Est” and the intonations of the Gloria 
and Credo, according to rubrics, which prescribe different melodies 
for the various feasts of the ecclesiastical calendar. When these 
are sung at all, it is but one and the same tune which makes the 
round of all first and second class, major and minor feasts. Still 
fewer are the priests who know how to render the Passio, the 
“Exultet” and the “Libera Me,” while the rendition of that ce- 
lestial melody of the Preface, which seems to have been composed 
rather for the singing of the angels than of men, oftentimes amounts 
to a musical mess. Again, one has but to attend a priest’s funeral] 
to be convinced that, of the many confréres who pay the deceased 
the tribute of their fraternal charity in singing the Office of the 
Dead, the majority are utterly unable to carry the psalm recitation 
and cadences in a proper, intelligent and artistic manner. I shall 
not speak of other pieces, the more elaborate, of the Gregorian 
repertory at large, nor even of the more common and simple as the 
“Ave Verum,” “O Salutaris,” “Tantum Ergo,” etc., which every 
parish priest should know by heart and which have enlivened the 
devotion of Christians in the ages of faith because they were sung 
in common by priests and congregation at church functions. Why, 
nowadays, it is almost easier to find priests who can tell all about 
the new popular love-song and rag-time, the “hit” of the musical 
market, that will create a “furore” at the next parochial entertain- 
ment, than priests who can tell the difference between any of the 
common Gregorian chants, even between the two different tunes, 
solemn and ferial, of the Preface and “‘ Pater Noster.” 

If such are the results of the emphasis accorded, in the past, to 
the teaching of ecclesiastical music in the seminaries, it must be 
confessed that it has been greatly neglected if not entirely dis- 
regarded. 
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It is true, some argue, that seminarians must equip themselves 
with so much Philosophy, Theology and Sacred Scripture that they 
cannot be allowed much time for the study of the art of singing 
even in the Chant of the Church. There is some truth in that con- 
tention, but it must not be forgotten that church music, and 
Gregorian especially, is an integral part of the liturgy and, as such, 
should be given the full consideration that its rendition in church 
functions requires and deserves. The seminary educators do not 
as a rule, favor the omission, or even the curtailment, of Greek and 
mathematics in the curriculum of the young seminarian, although 
these branches have nothing whatever to do with liturgy. Yet, 
while priests are called upon to sing a Preface at least decently, 
they are never called, by vocation, to give lectures on algebra or 
geometry, or even to read, in the original tongue, any homily of 
the Greek Fathers of the Church. Nor are any of them supposed 
to have stronger inclinations towards any secular branch of learn- 
ing than towards ecclesiastical music. While aspirants to the 
priesthood, however, are forced to study Greek and mathematics, 
according to the most approved processes of learning, they are, in 
many, too many, places left entirely ignorant of the alphabet of 
the Chant so directly connected with the sacred functions of which 
they are soon to have full charge. Not that the Gregorian is not, 
in a nominal way, part of the seminary program, but the study of 
it has been left optional and the students called to learn it by ear, 
that is, unintelligently, in a parrot-like manner, with results that 
we all know. I wonder if any seminary teacher would be much 
gratified at having to expound his philosophical or theological 
questions before a body of students who had yet to learn the 
spelling and reading of the language in which such branches of 
ecclesiastical learning are to be imparted. Yet that is what the 
teacher of Plainchant, in the major seminaries, has been expected 
to do in the past. 

The students of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., who, 
ever since the study of church music has been made a compulsory 
part of the curriculum, have learnt to read Gregorian notes, are 
now aware that it can be done in a comparatively short time, and 
those who are now in the ministry realize that the satisfaction of 
rendering in an intelligent and decent manner the parts allotted 
the priest at the altar is worth the giving it a little time, patience 
and good will. No amount of learning by ear or rote will, in 
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fact, ever do away with that sense of uneasiness which pervades 
the priest’s mind when he has to sing before a large congregation 
and depend upon mere luck for making it even a decent affair. 
“TI prefer to preach,” said a priest, “even without immediate 
preparation, for I can always draw, from the various studies stored 
away during the seminary years, enough material to interest 
our good Catholic people. But when I have to go to the altar 
and sing High Mass or a Requiem, and I know that I cannot read 
a note of the Preface and the ‘Pater Noster,’ I feel like going to 
martyrdom. Yet the notes are right there before my eyes, but 
they seem to mock my ignorance.” 

There is a way of reading Gregorian notation by means of plain 
numerals, which makes it by half easier than with the names of 
the notes as known to musicians. The difficulty in reading music 
has always been in the learning of the various intervals between 
one note, one pitch, and the following of a melody. Now the 
knowledge that one has from childhood of the exact relations and 
differences between numerals is a guarantee that musical intervals, 
computed through known figures, will be immediately grasped 
to their full extent. The method is spreading steadily of late. 
Mrs. Justine Ward’s recent publications—Music Years—which 
are based on this method, are now admitted in quite a number of 
parochial schools. I have been teaching it for over seventeen 
years, and began at the time when nobody ever thought of such 
a simple and efficient process of teaching Plainchant. 

In other Catholic institutions, such as parochial schools, acade- 
mies, convents and colleges, which, otherwise, have much at heart 
the Catholic education of our children, no church music or Plain- 
chant is ever taught, even by rote or ear, or by any means which 
might show that it is not entirely disregarded. One cannot call 
church music the cheaply sentimental, theatrical and sugar- 
plum style of the so-called sacred hymns, in the vernacular, that 
hold sway in the chapels of those institutions. St. Basil’s Hymnal, 
old and new edition, is proof of it. Yet secular music is taught, 
in some of these places according to all the latest dictates of peda- 
gogical proficiency, and nobody, it seems, wonders at such a 
calamitous discrimination. 

But has not the lack of interest shown by the clergy in church 
‘music matters brought other lamentable consequences? Let 
us see. 
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When Plainchant is given so little consideration, is it not usually 

the case that it is supplanted, in the ceremonies of the Church, 
by figured, secular and operatic music? Indeed, very few pieces 
of the Gregorian repertory are ever heard. Moreover, even the 
liturgical parts of the Mass, because not to be found set to figured 
music, are left out entirely or curtailed a great deal, as, for instance, 
the Proper parts. That this is a general condition, nobody will 
deny. In many a parish church, priests and choir do not seem to 
have any knowledge of the existence of such things as Proper 
parts of Mass and Vespers as essential portions of the liturgical 
service. In other places, where this knowledge is not entirely 
faulty, the Proper parts are recited on a monotone, rectotono, or 
on a psalm tune. But then that is just evading the law by a 
hairbreadth. The concession, granted by the Congregation of 
Rites, allowing any of the Ordinary and Proper parts to be read 
aloud instead of sung, is not to be interpreted as an authorization 
for slothfulness or inclination to shorten services. It is not within 
the province of any priest, even a pastor, to make a Catholic 
function shorter than the liturgy calls for. The Council of 
Trent is very explicit on the matter. Physical impossibility, 
and not moral deficiency, will alone excuse from complying with 
the law of singing the Proper, as well as the Ordinary, parts of the 
liturgical service. 

The late H. G. Worth, a member of the Vatican Commission 
on Plainchant, had this to say of the Proper parts, especially of 
the Graduale, Alleluia and Tractus: “The fact is that people do 
not realize the importance of the Gradual; it is by far the most 
essential of all the portions of the Mass; it is the only piece that 
is intended to be listened to, in the same way as the Epistle and 
the Gospel. Other sung pieces are used to fill up the time, while 
some action is performed. The Gradual is a feature in itself; it 
is one of the oldest parts of the Mass and should be treated with 
the respect it deserves.” 

Priests having ceased to take an active part in the singing, not 
only the Gregorian music but also the choir of clerics has dis- 
appeared, and laymen, ad hoc non ordinati, are now exclusively 
entrusted with the office of singing the praises of God. It is, 
by no means, within either the spirit or the apostolic tradition of 
the liturgy that laymen, and still less women, should raise their 
voices in liturgical functions. Unless it is carried by the congre- 
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gation itself, any office of the Church is to be performed by clerics 
who are thereunto ordained, and the Motu Proprio on church 
music clearly states that the office of a singer is a sacred office, 
which, canonically speaking, ceases to be an office when performed 
by the whole congregation. Naturally, if clerics are deficient or 
lacking, laymen have to be employed, but not women, for Our 
Lord entrusted the ministration of His Church to men alone, and 
St. Paul speaks accordingly: Mulier taceat in ecclesia. Our 
separated brethren of the Episcopal Church seem to have preserved 
this apostolic tradition better, since their choirs are made up, for 
the most part, of men and boys only. 

Another consequence. Congregational singing has also un- 
fortunately come into disuse. Both officers and congregation 
nowadays have become mere listeners, onlookers as in a concert 
hall, while they alone should be the performers. Sometimes the 
congregation does not even so much as listen; they engage them- 
selves, during services, in private devotions, which lack that very 
essential attribute of being an integral part of the solemn worship, 
actually offered to the Almighty. It stands to reason that if 
priests officiate in behalf of the congregation, the latter is ex- 
pected to be cor unum et anima una with them by taking an active 
part in the function. This communion of prayers is so much 
emphasized in the sacred liturgy that the celebrant is directed by 
the rubrics to recite aloud or sing certain portions of the ritualistic 
service, in order that the faithful may hear, follow and join with 
him, if not vocally at least mentally. He is furthermore directed 
even to turn towards the assembly, at different intervals, and invite 
the faithful to be ever present in spirit, as co-offerers of the sacri- 
fice, with the paternal and Christian summons “Dominus Vobis- 
cum,” which the congregation itself, not the server, is supposed 
to answer with the fraternal and beautiful wish “Et Cum Spiritu 
Tuo.” But such does not seem to be the case and practice in 
this our supposed enlightened age of Christianity. Congregation 
and priests seem to be perfect strangers to each other in sacred 
functions, whilst a few mercenaries of the art of singing take upon 
themselves the sacred charge of representing the congregation to 
answer the officers. To every “Dominus Vobiscum” of the cele- 
brant, the faithful remain wonderingly silent. To those who have 
some idea of the symbolism that permeates the Catholic liturgy, 
it looks like a colloquy forcibly turned into a monologue, from a 
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failure of one of the parties to answer or understand the other. 
The sacrifice of the Mass is a spiritual intercourse between the 
faithful, the priest and God. Anything that breaks this inter- 
course cannot but be looked upon as an outrage to God and a 
wrong done the worshippers. Yet such disturbance often occurs. 
At the very time the officer addresses the congregation, the lay 
choir is occupying itself, in the most academic manner, with sing- 
ing music that is not called for by the liturgy, or the organ is 
loudly playing, to all appearances, for the entertainment of the 
crowd. A decree of the Cardinal Vicar published, for the province 
of Rome, by the order of the late Pope Pius X, forbids any music 
during Low Mass, while the priest is engaged in loud prayers. 
It is but plain logic. Why should the faithful busy themselves 
with other prayers, or be entertained with music, while the officer 
is trying to engage them to unite with him in the one sacrifice 
offered to God. 

Monsignor Thomas writes in the Baltimore Catholic Review: 
“There is power in congregational singing. Such singing was 
the primitive way the Christians had of conducting their services. 
It was in the succeeding centuries that gradually the people 
came to assist only silently in the Divine Sacrifice, by reading or 
saying to themselves the prayers of the Mass. We can imagine 
what effect the former custom had on those who assisted at the 
Mass and other services. For it must have produced in them 
abundant fervor, strict attention and prayerful attitude. We 
have been present in places in Europe, in Catholic countries, 
where the congregation sang the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Offertory, 
the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei. The effect was fine on observers 
and was evidently deeper on those who took part. It might take 
a century, but it would be worth while to bring back a condition 
when our services and even the Mass would be actively offered 
by the priest and the whole congregation forming one united 
worship.” 

It would not take a century to bring back such a happy con- 
dition, if proper means to insure its success were adopted. It 
would take but a few years, if seminarians in the seminary, Sisters 
in convents, boys and girls in parochial schools were taught the 
Chant of the Church in an intelligent and profitable way. But it 
will surely take more than a score of centuries if priests, and 
those who are responsible for the maintenance of a Catholic spirit 
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in church functions, do not take more interest in it than they seem 
to do at the present time. 

But, instead of congregational singing, what have we? The 
anomaly, almost the scandal, of salaried ladies singing solos from 
the choir loft, in as true a theatrical fashion as opera singers do 
from the stage platform—that is, the scandal of our churches 
being turned into concert halls. The music, that most frequently 
goes hand in hand with the liturgical text and illustrates its re- 
ligious and spiritual meaning, is as frivolous in spirit as that of 
the vaudeville, because it is forcibly and unwisely left to the care 
of novices in music or professionals of the world, who not only 
know nothing of the meaning of the sacred liturgy but never fail 
to bring into the house of God the music of the stage, imposing 
it upon a helpless clergy and an innocent congregation. They are 
ignorant of the art of that music which is proper to the Church, 
as well as of her regulations in the matter. Consequently nearly 
everywhere they leave aside Plainchant, and, if they try their 
hand at it, the rendition thereof is a travesty on the graceful and 
devotional melodies transmitted to us through the ages of faith. 
Otherwise it is either mumbled by an untrained clergy or never 
heard at all. 

As stated, the Proper parts are steadily disregarded. Vespers 
often consist in one or two psalms only, often mutilated to ac- 
commodate the musical or vocal deficiency of the soloist; no 
antiphons, no hymns are given. Other liturgical functions, as 
funerals, are conducted as though liturgy had never regulated 
them. For instance, the “De Profundis,” which should be 
recited by the priest alone at the house of the deceased or at the 
church door, is sung to any psalm tune from unapproved sources 
of the Chant. The “Subvenite,” which should be rendered while 
the corpse is being borne into the church, is omitted most of the 
time. The “In Paradisum” is also an unknown quantity; and, 
as something has to be sung anyway, any uncalled-for motet, 
with cheap text in the vernacular and sentimental music adapted 
to it, will be rendered by some singer of note. Then, as a final 
touch of theatrical setting, the organ, which, according to ecclesias- 
tical ruling, should be silent in functions for the dead, “silent 
organa cum silet cantus,” will play a bombastic funeral march 
adapted from a band composition. Do not such performances 
breathe throughout the spirit of the world rather than that of 
faith and discipline? 
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_ As to the Ordinary parts, which are usually sung in figured 
music, their style is no different, unless perhaps cheaper, than 
that of the stage; although common sense would dictate that 
there must be a special form in church music, such as to differen- 
tiate it from the secular style. It is so in all arts, otherwise art 
lapses into the ludicrous. Music should not be an exception to 
the rule. It is not enough for art to be fine in itself in order to be 
correct; it must be fine, and, moreover, answer the purpose for 
which it is brought into existence. Technique, which is the body 
of art, is not sufficient to make true art; symbolism, which is its 
soul, is necessary. Indeed, no matter how perfectly a work of 
art is wrought in all its details and proportions, it fails in its true 
scope when it does not convey the idea for which it was created. 
A comparison will make this clear. When school and church 
buildings borrow their style of architecture from castles, fortresses, 
opera houses or concert halls, nobody ranks them as works of 
art. When they are flanked, as is the tendency today, with mas- 
sive, short, indented and battlemented towers and pinions, they 
recall to mind the feudal strife of medieval times and castles from 
which modern architects have borrowed their ideas; but they do 
not convey the impression that they were erected to harbor 
crowds of peaceful students or worshipping faithful. They may 
display good workmanship, but their symbolism is wrong and out 
of place. They seem to be created and animated with a wrong 
soul. The architects of the Middle Ages, who built towers and 
castles for their princes and kings, did not build, on the same 
pattern, the famous churches and cathedrals which bear witness 
to their genius. They knew that one symbolism had nothing to 
do with the other. They showed, on the contrary, a sense of 
fitness in erecting those magnificent church edifices which are 
yet the admiration of the world, precisely because they seem to 
breathe, through every line of their delicate and embroidered 
masonry, the airy tracery of their Gothic windows and lofty 
pinnacles, the very soul of the Catholic faith. 

Should it not be thus also with music, destined to clothe the 
sacred text itself into which the Catholic Church, the spotless 
bride of Christ, has infused her very love for the divine bride- 
groom? Should not the liturgy of the Venerable Mother of the 
Christians be vehicled to the hearts of her children through 
melodies and a form of musical art that really helps to inspire 
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them with the same spiritual love? To use melodies designed 
after the fashion of the songs of earthly love, trashy and passionate 
rhythms that savor the frivolity of the vaudeville, crashing har- 
monies like those that tickle the ears of the opera-goers, betrays 
a lack of artistic perception. It is, to say the least, a blow to all 
sense of propriety. 

Naturally, nemo dat quod non habet. Musicians of the world, 
who are now masters of the musical situation in church affairs, 
have received their training, when such is the case, in the ordinary 
conservatories of music, where the curriculum is unfortunately 
limited to operatic and concert music, and, sometimes, to a very 
modernistic style at that. The organ itself, preeminently a 
church instrument, is taught with a view to concert pieces, while 
the other theoretical branches of musical education are imparted 
in the same trend. There is no conservatory of music in this 
country where provision is made for, and the slightest attention 
is given to, a comprehensive study of church music. The whole 
literature of pure vocal polyphony, of which they are com- 
pletely ignorant, is a closed book to the teachers themselves. 
One might regard them as on a par with those painters who 
know nothing, and seemingly wish to know nothing, about the 
masterpieces of Fra Angelico, Raphael, Titian and other like 
masters of painting, for they imagine that they know all when 
they know modern painting. The teaching of music in the 
conservatories, as exemplified by their programs of studies, is 
neither melodic nor vocal—it is harmonic and instrumental. 
Now the Catholic Church thinks that melody and voice are 
better means to express religious feelings and spirituality than 
harmony and artificial instruments. She accepts the latter, but 
they must remain subservient to the former. Consequently, 
secular musicians are utterly unfit to hold positions as organists 
and choirmasters in Catholic churches. Furthermore, the studies 
of Plainchant, to which the attention of church musicians has 
been engaged now for over half a century, have brought forth a 
rediscovered theory of musical rhythm in general which is going 
to revolutionize even modern music. Do the teachers of our 
conservatories know anything about it? They do not even 
suspect that there is such a question, for they hold forth to the 
unscientific and worn-out system of beating rhythm according to 
bar divisions instead of according to musical designs. Their 
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teaching, then, cannot but foster a one-sided musical education, 
and, from a Catholic and liturgical standpoint, it is a nonentity. 
Yet, strange to say, whereas formerly secular music was patterned 
after sacred music, the reverse now has taken place—secular 
music has invaded the sanctuary of God. Such an unhealthy 
influence for the spiritual life of the Christian nobody will fail 
to deplore. But is it not our own responsibility? Had church 
music been taught in an intelligent and proficient way in the 
seminaries and Catholic schools, we would not be compelled now 
to admit that we have let it go the way most of human things go, 
to a state of deterioration and decay, not to say, of outrage to 
religion and to God. 

There is another point that is worth consideration by the 
seminary educators, I think, in connection with the teaching of 
ecclesiastical music. 

It has always struck me as a very strange fact that, though 
priests are called by vocation to raise their voice in sacred func- 
tions before large congregations and to speak to large audiences, 
they generally pay little attention, during their stay at the 
seminary, to the acquisition and requirements of a good singing 
and speaking voice—to what musicians call tone production. 
Few indeed give any thought to voice culture. Operatic singers, 
on the contrary, even when already vocally gifted by nature, 
seem to be very anxious to improve their voice by studying 
under competent teachers and by constant practice. They give 
to the study of it years of painstaking effort; they make sacrifice 
of money; they even go to the trouble of submitting to diets, 
in order to preserve their voice quality fresh and pure. For 
worldly ends, the stage and concert singer works hard, while, for 
the glory of God, the priest does not interest himself much about 
how he performs his duties in the matter of singing. Yet how 
readily a beautiful voice, heard from the altar and the pulpit, 
can enhance the sacred ceremonies and draw the faithful to higher 
religious emotions and even convictions! The human voice is, — 
after all, the best of all instruments. Why it should be left 
untrained for its use in sacred purposes I cannot understand. 
However, the fact is that often priests, whom nature has denied the 
gift of a good voice and ear, do attempt to sing in church functions 
when their doing so is a source of distraction for the congregation. 
Is not the becomingness of the sacred ceremonies to be considered 
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a matter of some importance? On the other hand, quite a few 
priests think and say that they have no voice at all, while really 
they know very little about it. My experience as a vocal teacher 
has convinced me that, in a crowd of a hundred men, three or 
four only can be classed among hopeless vocal cases. The great 
majority of priests, on the contrary, have enough vocal material 
to build up and develop a good, pleasant, if not perfect, voice. It 
is due, no doubt, to their regular habits of life. All that is required 
is a little training, which, of course, should be received in the 
seminary first and developed, or perfected if desired, when out 
of it. Since priests have by vocation, and not by option, to 
sing in church functions, the seminary curriculum should provide 
for some voice culture. The fact that there may be a few students, 
with no voice or vocal ear at all, does not seem to be a sufficient 
reason for denying the others the benefit of having their vocal 
organs trained. Naturally, no one would look for a complete 
course in voice culture from the seminary, but, to be sure, enough 
of it to enable priests to preserve a certain decorum when per- 
forming in public. 

Moreover, they also need a good speaking voice. To have 
vocal organs ruined by putting them to constant and unskilled 
use is a sad experience with many a priest, who never leaves the 
pulpit without showing the strain of his vocal efforts in trying 
to reach large audiences. He has been preaching and lecturing 
without paying much attention to the requirements that make 
for an easy, resonant and unstrainable voice. The result is that 
his voice is failing him and his ministry is hampered. A voice 
properly trained never fails, when used with discretion, and, as 
the speaking voice is but a part of the singing voice, since the 
latter is but the former brought to a higher efficiency of tone, 
through greater resonance, it follows that the speaking voice is 
formed when the singing voice has attained the desired efficiency. 
Indeed, good singers make good preachers. 

Edward Landow writes in “Physical Culture:” “In the time 
of the Greeks, the value of a clear and resonant voice was recog- 
nized. Demosthenes, history tells us, fought hard and carried 
through many experiments to improve his voice. He realized 
that a great public is held spell-bound by a ringing voice. A great 
truth said in a faint voice impresses the discerning, thinking public 
(which is a small fractional part). A great nonsense expounded in 
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a big, bombastic voice will hypnotize the great part of the assembly. 
Not that I advocate this course, but why lose the great truth you 
have to give by expressing it in a faint voice, when a better pre- 
sentation of it would win present and future gratitude?” 

The late Pope Pius X had apparently come to the realization 
that an intelligent knowledge of church music and voice culture 
is necessary in the life of a priest when he gave an order in 1912, 
through his Vicar General, that, in all institutions of ecclesiastical 
education in Rome, two hours a week should be devoted to the 
study of church music, without including the time necessary for 
practical rehearsals. The decree reads in part: “It is the express 
will of His Holiness, that in all institutions of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, including those of the Regulars, there be given great impor- 
tance to the study of the liturgical chant and of sacred music, as to 
matters of the highest interest for the clergy. Very praiseworthy 
is the action of those superiors who have introduced for all clerics 
without distinction a daily lesson of Chant and sacred music, 
even though it be of brief duration. But for no reason may it be 
allowed that in any institution, or for any of the students, less than 
two entire hours a week be employed in a serious and profitable 
class of sacred music, in which preference is given to Gregorian 
Chant; nor shall these two hours comprise the time necessary for 
practical rehearsals.” 

It is consoling, however, to know that quite a few seminaries and 
Catholic institutions, although they are far from being the ma- 
jority, are, of late, giving a closer attention to the study of church 
music, especially the Gregorian, for it is obvious that such a train- 
ing must be made a part of priestly education and not merely 
answer a momentary need in the student life. Leaving it an op- 
tional equipment, as it is yet in many places, has proved, from all 
standpoints, an utter failure. 

It must not be expected, however, that the seminarians who will 
receive such a training may be considered, when the seminary 
course is completed, finished exponents of the art of church music— 
no more than they are ever expected to be scholars and finished 
exponents of theology when just ordained? That is a different prop- 
osition altogether. It takes more than two class hours of study 
a week to make a musician. But they must be so trained that: 

1. The principles and practice in the Gregorian and voice cul- 
ture, imbibed during their stay at the seminary, may enable them 
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to render the musical portions, allotted them by the liturgy in the 
Catholic service, in at least a decent and intelligent manner. 

2. They may be able to learn by themselves afterwards and sing 
any piece of the Gregorian repertory or of figured music, especially 
hymns, in order to teach the faithful and lead congregational sing- 
ing or to alternate, in antiphonal fashion, with the liturgical choir. 

8. They may be qualified, in a general way, for judging and 
supervising the music rendered by the parish choir and organist. 

Leo P. Manzertt. 
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In the preceding chapters we have considered the school as 
society’s means of self-preservation. We have shown how educa- 
tion in every age should reflect the social ideals of the time. The 
chief characteristics of the modern age were examined with a view 
of discovering the fundamental facts which must influence con- 
temporary educational procedure. We have indicated the broad 
lines which Catholic Education must follow if it would keep 
abreast of the times, and at the same time fulfill its mission of 
bringing the modern world captive to Christ. We have criticized 
the current interpretation of the principle that education is adjust- 
ment to the environment, and postulated that adjustment, to be 
adequate and effective, must be an active, not a passive process. 
The individual is not to be fitted into society as a cog into a 
machine, but is to be given the power of self-adjustment, the power 
of individual choice based on character, which will enable him to 
fulfill the requirements of society and at the same time cooperate 
in the raising of society to higher planes of truth and justice. 
This power is the cultural effect of education and can only be 
realized when education is dominated by broad and general, and 
not merely narrow, utilitarian ideals. We shall now attempt to 
reduce all of this to a working basis by showing how it is to be 
applied in the formulation of a curriculum for the elementary 
school. 

The first thing to be determined is the scope of elementary 
education in the United States. This nation has made its act of 
faith in democracy as the best type of social order for the protec- 
tion of individual rights on one hand, and the maintenance of a 
duly constituted authority on the other. Now the cornerstone of 
*A dissertation submitted to the faculty of philosophy of the Catholic 
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democracy is the notion of equality. The passion for liberty, 
while logically a development of the insistence upon the inherent 
value of the individual, is historically a negative development, 
born of a struggle for the equalization of fundamental rights. The 
principle that “all men are created free and equal” lies at the 
foundation of our national institutions. Our Constitution, which 
is built upon it, is our guarantee of individual liberty. Of course 
the canon of equality does not deny an aristocracy of natural 
talent due to native individual differences. But it does condemn 
any special political or social privilege being accorded such aris- 
tocracy or to any other aristocracy based on less worthy considera- 
tions, such as wealth or social caste. Leadership there must always 
be, but such leadership should be the reward of real achievement. 
No artificial barrier raised by caste, wealth or learning should 
obstruct the masses in the enjoyment of those things which are 
fundamental to decent living. Every man, woman and child 
must possess the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

For elementary education this means that every child that 
comes into the schools, no matter what his antecedents may have 
been, no matter likewise what his future social and economic 
destiny may be, must receive the same general, fundamental 
education. There is no room in American life for an educational 
practice such as prevails in the countries of Europe, where the 
schools are orientated according to the present and future social 
standing of the children in such manner that higher education is 
the heritage of birth and money, and the children of the lower class 
are predestined to the same level of life as their fathers. Such a 
system is well calculated to perpetuate a society that is founded on 
stratification, but it is utterly at variance with American ideals, 
Every American child is the potential heir to all that is best in 
our national life. If our fathers have labored and fought and died 
that liberty may thrive among us, that liberty shall be his and he 
shall be protected from all that might dispossess him. No dis- 
crimination, no differentiation may obtain in our “common 
schools;” there must be the same competence for all. 

This competence must include all the fundamental and necessary 
elements of American living. On the practical side, all the 
experiences, forms of knowledge, types of behavior, mental atti- 
tudes and dispositions that are basic to the majority of the voca- 
tions upon which the children will enter in later life, must be 
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fostered. On the cultural side, there must be provision for all the 
qualities of mind which are requisite, if the individual is to lead a 
rich and sanely balanced life, a life valuable to society and at the 
same time in accord with his own eternal destiny. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that democ- 
racy depends upon sanctions that are moral and social, rather than 
political. Autocratic governments use force to maintain order 
and keep refractory elements in line by means of physical threat. 
Democracy makes its appeal to common-sense. The citizen is to 
be guided by his own sense of fairness and justice to the realization 
of the necessity of subordinating selfish interest to the common 
good. Only when individuals show themseives unwilling to co- 
operate, to respect the rights of the group, or perhaps pathologic- 
ally unable to do so, is appeal made to force. 

But moral sanction presupposes moral character, and if this is 
not developed in the group, anti-social elements are bound to 
prevail. Russia today is an example of what happens when there 
is not sufficient moral character in a people to sustain liberty. 
Democracy is a perilous venture when there is lacking a citizen- 
ship incapable of living up to its ideals. 

Opinion in a democracy is not a drawing-room affair; it must be 
the atmosphere of the market-place. It is the function of the 
plain man as well as the scholar. Ability to think is a universal 
requisite. The demagogue is always at hand and he is successful 
only because his appeal is made to ignorance, which, not having the 
knowledge or the grasp of ideals necessary to form a critical 
judgment of his doctrine, follows him blindly. Likewise abuses 
creep in and sap the vitality of public life, because the people 
have not been made sensitive to their existence. 

The moral sanctions of democracy are dependent upon two 
elements, intelligent leadership and intelligent following. There 
are born leaders, men of great mentality and tremendous energy, 
who direct the course of events and make the history of a whole 
generation. Yet within certain bounds and in a certain way, 
every man is at some time or other a leader. It may be only his 
own family that he dominates, or his social group, but he is none 
the less a leader and others look to him for guidance. Here again 
judgment, ideals, character come into play. The leader must 
know whither he is bound; others must know whether or not to 
follow him and how far. The two functions are mutually protec- 
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tive. The follower must be unto the leader a directive force, not 
hampering him or neutralizing his ability, but preserving him from 
the perils of leadership, from pride, self-interest and irresponsi- 
bility. For human genius like a torrent needs to be guided con- 
stantly, lest it destroy where it was destined to create. The leader 
must be unto his followers a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night to lead them safely on and help them to avoid the perils and 
quagmires that beset their path. In a democracy, the people as 
well as their leaders should be masters of the fundamental ideas that 
rule their common social and political destiny.’ 

It is these facts and considerations that inspire the current 
philosophy of elementary education. The function of elementary 
education in America is to prepare children for life in a democratic 
society, to make them conscious of their mutual interests, for 
such consciousness is the basis of social control. In the second 
place, this sense of solidarity must express itself in cooperation for 
the common good. In order to achieve these ends the school must 
represent, in epitomized form, the environment in which the child 
is to live. It should not be content with constituting a mere 
segment of life where certain mechanical formulae are mastered, 
but it should reflect the whole of life. In it the child prepares for 
life by active participation in the process of living. 

But the school, in developing its curriculum according to the 
above principle, must not forget the child’s point of view. The 
curriculum must respect the mind of the child. The world of the 
child is narrow and its contacts personal. “Things hardly come 
within his experience unless they touch intimately and obviously 
his own well-being or that of his family and friends. His world is 
a world of persons with their personal interests, rather than a 
realm of facts and laws.”"** The course of study is intended to 
enlarge this world, to push its frontiers further and further back, 
to break down the barriers of time and space and introduce the 
child step by step into the fulness of human experience. Again 
the child’s life is characterized by its unity. All things are viewed 
in relation to his present personal interests. He does not analyze 
and classify and divide life up into categories. ‘Whatever is 
uppermost in his mind constitutes to him, for the time being, his 

*# Aronovici, Carol, “Organized Leisure as a Factor in Conservation.” 
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whole universe.” In the school, on the other hand, experience is 
analyzed and classified. It is reduced to logical form for the sake 
of economy and because experience can never rightly function 
unless it is organized. 

Now there is danger that the adult point of view dominate the 
curriculum, with the result that the nature and needs of the child 
mind will be lost sight of. The adult possesses powers of abstrac- 
tion that are outside the range of the child mind. He delights in 
scientific classification that is the fruit of knowledge already mas- 
tered. He has reduced life to a series of formulae. Now the at- 
tempt to transmit knowledge to children in this final form is futile. 
Because it does not appeal to present needs it fails to awaken in- 
terest; there is no motivation save outside pressure and no stimula- 
tion to spontaneous activity. The result is waste of time and un- 
economical learning. Thought is not stimulated, because not 
problems but adult solutions of problems are presented. Prodig- 
ious demands are made on the memory, and mere symbols, whose 
meaning is not understood, are carried along in an unassimilated 
state. Time and effort are wasted drilling on matter that should be 
developed, and, as a consequence, thorough drill on form subjects 
is neglected. It is a mistake to try to impose ready-made 
knowledge upon children. Organization is necessary, but it 
should be functional. That is to say, it should come at the end of 
the process as a kind of summing up, and not be imposed before- 
hand. Ina word this means that the curriculum must respect the 
laws of child psychology and adapt its material to the mind of the 
child. The truths of life should be presented in germinal form, 
to develop as time goes on, gathering more and more detail and 
taking on exact formulation. In this manner they will become 
functional, creating permanent interests that will perdure even 
when school days are over.!* 

Whatever administration may finally decree as to the length of 
the period of elementary education, whether it shall be six or eight 
years, it is emphatically not the time for specialization. Early spe- 
cialization turns the mind aside in the direction of one particular set 
of interests and blinds it as a consequence to other interests. It de- 
stroys mental perspective. It is the basis of class distinction and 
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brings about the condition fostered by the German Volkschule. It 
predestines certain individuals to a definite vocation, long before 
they are so far developed as to be able to make their own intelligent 
choice. It makes the child a victim of circumstance, for if, in the 
course of time, the occupation for which he has been trained ceases to 
exist, he has not whereunto to turnhishand. The time for special- 
ization is the advent of adolescence, when the things of childhood 
are being put away, when interest begins to shift from phenomena to 
general truths and relations seem more important than facts. It is 
then that individual differences, perhaps more or less clearly fore- 
shadowed in the past, become pronounced. But before this time, 
the objective should be general growth and development and the 
imparting of that fundamental information concerning God and 
man and the world which will later form the basis of mature judg- 
ment and reasoning, and which must be the heritage of every citizen 
of the United States, whether he be laborer or statesman, merchant 
or savant, soldier or man of peace.’ 

The above-outlined theory of elementary education meets with 
the condemnation of a surprisingly large number of thinking 
men. They maintain that the function of the elementary school 
is to train children in the use of the tools of education. The 
mind of the child is incapable of the thought required in the 
modern scheme, though it is particularly well fitted, because of 
its plasticity, for the habit formation required by training in the 
three R’s. If the school renders them skilful in the manipula- 
tion of these, it has done its utmost. The following opinion sums 
up this point of view. “I would say to elementary teachers: 
Give me a boy at the age of eleven or twelve who writes a 
good legible hand, who spells correctly, reads with expression, 
has an accurate knowledge of the Baltimore Catechism and of 
Bible History, who can do rapid and accurate work in the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, who knows fractions and per- 
centage, who can write a short letter in simple and plain English, 
whose habits of speech are correct and not slangy, whose manners, 
if not gentle, show at least some thought of others beside himself, 
and whose life is virtuous, and I will say that this boy has received 
a good elementary education. With these results we need not 
care how much or how little information he has acquired, nor need 


1 National Educational Association, Report of Committee of Fifteen, p. 73. 
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we inquire about methods, nor ask how much the teacher knows 
about 

But schooling of this sort does not constitute preparation for 
life, unless we are willing to admit that a child is adequately 
prepared for life, once he has mastered the school elements. Nor 
can it be argued that, given skill in the use of the tools of education, 
the rest, the development and further knowledge, can be acquired 
in the high school. We need only refer to the studies in school 
elimination made by Thorndyke, Ayres and Strayer, the findings 
of which are commonplaces in educational circles today, and which 
bear out a condition that had been universally noted long before. 

Professor Thorndyke, of Columbia University, was the first to 
make a study of this question according to modern statistical 
methods.’ This was in 1907. The discussion evoked by this 
study resulted in a number of other contributions, the most 
important of which is that published in 1909 by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres,'* and that published in 1911 by Professor Strayer of 
Columbia University.2°° These investigations, though they differed 
in method of computation, reached approximately the same con- 
clusion. Of 100 children who enter the first grade of the public 
schools, practically all reach the end of the fifth grade. But 
from the end of the fifth grade to the beginning of the first year of 
high school, from 60 to 67 per cent drop by the wayside, and only 
from 17 to 25 per cent of the original 100 reach the second year 
of the high school. Even if we allow for all possible inaccuracies 

in the computation, we are forced to admit that the percentage of 
mortality is appalling. No study of this condition has been made 
in the Catholic system, but if it were, we would expect the average 
to be even higher, for the reason that our Catholic pupils are 
largely drawn from the poorer classes and their parents are not 
always as appreciative of the needs of higher education as we would 
care to have them. Moreover, we have yet to develop a complete 
and universal high school system and, pending its advent, we have 
only our private academies, which are generally conducted on a 


197 Howard, Francis W., “The Problem of the Curriculum.” Catholic 
Educational Association, Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting, 1913, p. 144. 

198 Thorndyke, Edward L., “The Elimination of Pupils from School.” 
United States camee 5 of Education Publication, 1907, No. 4. 

199 Ayres, Leonard P., Laggards in our Schools. New York, 1909. 

200 Strayer, Geor » Dra “thes and Grade Census of Schools and 
Colleges.” United ureau of Education Publication, 1911, No. 5. 
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tuition basis, and the public high schools, attendance at which 
we do not always encourage. Consequently, all of the education 
that the great majority of our Catholic children receive is received 
in the elementary school.?” 

It may be argued that for those children who leave school 
early, life is the great university wherein, with the aid of the tools 
they have acquired, they may complete their own education. 
There is the daily contact with life, to be supplemented by books 
and newspapers. Great public libraries in every city are open to 
all; lectures are given everywhere and the pulpit is always a force 
in Catholic life. 

Yet as a matter of fact do these agencies benefit the masses of 
of the people? Interest, if it is to thrive, must first be created. 
The avidity with which the vulgar and salacious in literature is 
siezed upon, the wide vogue of the yellow press, the empty seats at 
lectures that are worth while, give us a clue to the interests of the 
people. Vulgarity is close to the physical inheritance of man; it 
appeals to instinctive interests, and will operate infallibly unless 
the lower man has been transformed by the educative process and 
higher interests have been built up. Moreover, suggestion plays 
a strong roll in the lives of those who lack the necessary knowledge 
and habits to withstand it. We see this in the political world 
where people accept unquestioningly the word of the politician or 
the demagogue and become now dumb, driven cattle, now the 
angry mob. Our Catholic people are not going to be made strong 
against all the evil influences that are rampant today merely by 
being taught how to read and write and become expert in the 
manipulation of fractions. 

We subjoin the opinion of three prominent and authoritative 
educators on this question. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard University, 
says: “Eight or nine years spent on the school arts, together with 
book geography and a little United States history, have left the 
pupil at fourteen years of age without permanent interest in nature 
or human institutions and human achievements, whether in the 
field of literature, science and art, or in the industrial, political and 

21 McCormick, Patrick J., “Retardation and Elimination of Pupils in our 
Schools.” Catholic Educational Association, Report of the Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Eighth Annual Meeting, 1911, Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 326. Dr. 

McCormick shows how in one diocesan system where the total enrollment is 
62,000, there are 92 per cent more children in the first than in the eighth grade. 


In another system, the number of children in the eighth eis 8 cent of 
the number the first grade. 
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commercial life of his time, and, what is worse, without much 
inclination to acquire such interest by further study.” 

John Dewey, of Columbia University, says: “The notion that 
the ‘essentials’ of elementary education are the three R’s, me- 
chanically treated, is based upon ignorance of the essentials needed 
for realization of democratic ideals. Unconsciously it assumes 
that these ideals are unrealizable; it assumes that in the future as 
in the past, getting a livelihood, ‘making a living,’ must signify 
for most men and women doing things which are not significant, 
freely chosen, and ennobling to those who do them; doing things 
which serve ends unrecognized by those engaged in them, carried 
on under the direction of others for the sake of pecuniary reward. 
For preparation of large numbers for a life of this sort, and only 
for this purpose, are mechanical efficiency in reading, writing, 
spelling and figuring, together with the attainment of a certain 
amount of muscular dexterity, ‘essentials.’ Such conditions 
also infect the education called liberal with illiberality. They 
imply a somewhat parasitic cultivation bought at the expense 
of not having the enlightenment and discipline which come from 
concern with the deepest problems of common humanity. A 
curriculum which acknowledges the social responsibilities of educa- 
tion must present situations where problems are relevant to the 
problems of living together, and where observation and informa- 
tion are calculated to develop social insight and interest.”” 

In his recent work, “Catholic Education,” Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Burns, C.S.C., has the following to say on the question: ‘Many 
Catholics believe that if more time were devoted in school to the 
old formal studies, our youth would have a better chance of secur- 
ing good positions in the business world after they leave school. 
Such arguments are plausible. They appeal to the practical 
instinct. Nevertheless, adjustment to one’s environment in this 
narrow utilitarian sense can never wisely be made the dominating 
principle in any general scheme of education. The reason is 
simple. Education must aim to develop and train the whole 
child—all his faculties or powers, all his emotions, senses, capacities. 
If we accept this view of the function of education, it would seem 
that the new or ‘real studies’ are essentially required in the cur- 
riculum, inasmuch as they are calculated to develop powers that 


2@ Hanus, Paul H., The Modern School, p. 6: 
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are practically left untouched by the older studies. In elementary 
education especially, the principle of direct utility must be applied 
with caution. Superficial results naturally show themselves 
quickly. A boy who can figure, write and spell better than another 
may not be nearly so well educated as the latter, and in the long 
run may fall far behind him in the race of life. The product of 
the modern educational process may be, as it is claimed, lacking 
in accuracy, definiteness and precision; but this, if it be true, must 
result rather from the method than from the subject-matter made 
use of. Surely, the study of the sciences and drawing must tend 
to beget habits of accuracy, definiteness and precision not less than 
does the study of reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic.”?™ 


(To be continued) 


oa pune, J. A., Catholic Education, A Study of Conditions, New York, 
. p. 77. 


INTERNATIONAL GREGORIAN CONGRESS 


His Grace Most Reverend Archbishop Hayes has given his 
cordial approval and blessing to a projected musical and liturgical 
event that bids fair to attract the attention of Catholics not 
only of our own country but of all the other countries of the world. 
It is an event which will also profoundly interest all non-Catholics 
who are music lovers and students of musical progress and de- 
velopment. For it may now be definitely announced that all 
arrangements have been perfected for a great International 
Gregorian Congress, to be held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, June 1,2 and 3. Last year’s congress was held at Lourdes 
in France and attracted thousands of music pilgrims to the far- 
famed Grotto. Other congresses have been held at various Euro- 
pean centers with marked success, but it is confidently expected 
that the one to be held in New York in June will surpass all that 
have gone before. 

The world famous authority on Gregorian Chant, Dom Moc- 
quereau, will come from Quarr Abbey, in England, to be the 
principal director of the congress; while the equally celebrated 
organist, Joseph Bonnet, from St. Eustache, Paris, will be the 
grand organist. These two world figures will dominate the music 
proceedings of the congress. Among the patrons are Cardinal 
Gibbons and Cardinal O’Connell; Archbishops Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, Dowling of St. Paul, Hanna of San Francisco, Harty 
of Omaha, Keane of Dubuque and Moeller of Cincinnati; Bishops 
Brossart of Covington, Burke of St. Joseph, Chartrand of In- 
dianapolis, Gibbons of Albany, Hickey of Rochester, Hoban of 
Scranton, Monaghan of Wilmington, Muldoon of Rockford, 
McDevitt of Harrisburg, O’Connor of Newark, O’Connell of 
Richmond, Schrembs of Toledo, Walsh of Trenton and Wehrle of 
Bismarck, and it is confidently anticipated this list will soon be 
greatly increased. 

There will be Solemn Pontifical Mass each day at 10 a.m., the 
Archbishop of New York opening the congress on the first day. 
Vespers at 4:30 and Compline at 7.30 each day will complete the 
program, as far as the services are concerned. The entire con- 
gregation (consisting of children the first day and adults the other 
two days, 5,000 in number at each service) will sing the ordinary 
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parts of the Mass, Vespers and Compline, and this great demon- 
stration of public worship will probably be the greatest attraction 
of the congress. Cathedral and parish church choirs are cordially 
invited to participate, and all will rehearse on May 30 and 31 
under the direction of the general director. The firm of J. Fischer 
& Brother is preparing the official book, which will contain every- 
thing that is to be sung at all the services, and this will be 
ready before March 1. Every one participating in this great 
event must be possessed of this publication. 

Selected choirs will render the proper parts of each service from 
the Chancel, and many choirs from a distance have already sig- 
nified their intention of assisting, either in the Chancel, or as mem- 
bers of the congregation in the Nave. A large contingent from 
the Baltimore Seminary under Monsignor Manzetti will take part, 
and this contingent will also give at least one public recital of 
polyphonic music at the Cathedral Hall, which Archbishop Hayes 
has formally loaned for such demonstrations. The choir of men 
and boys from St. Matthew’s, Washington, D. C., will also attend, 
whilst the Rector, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Lee, will probably be 
in the choir each day. 

In addition to the church services there will be demonstrations 
of the famous Ward method of singing by large choirs of children, 
whilst several singing societies have already made tentative ar- 
rangements for at least one appearance. Then there will be lec- 
tures on “The Liturgy as a Social Force,” “The Liturgy as an 
Educational Force,” “The Chant as the People’s Musical Me- 
dium,” “‘The Place of the Organ in Liturgical Services,” “Sacra- 
mental Art and the Education of the Symbolic Sense.” There 
will also be exhibitions of church vestments according to the 
requirements of the Church; altar adornments, church decoration, 
and architecture. All these attractions will be in the hands of 
-the greatest experts available. 

It should be mentioned that at all the services nothing but the 
Gregorian Chant will be used, but the various recitals will be of 
polyphony and other permissible forms of music. The Auxiliary 
Committee (Mr. John Agar, Chairman) to the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music, and the Society of St. Gregory (the Rev. 
Dr. Dyer, President) are the sole managers of the affair, the two 
secretaries respectively being Mrs. Justine Ward and Mr. Nicola 
A. Montani. 
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The congress will be brought to a glorious conclusion on June 3 
(the Feast of Corpus Christi) with a solemn Pontifical Mass and 
Procession. 

Each mail brings in the names of intending participants, so that 
by the end of next month every available seat in the cathedral will 
be reserved for singers. In order to bring about a perfect ensemble 
the rhythmical principles of Solesmes will be rigidly enforced, but 
as there are so many experts in this method there will scarcely be 
any difficulty on this score. Amongst the eminent musicians teach- 
ing this method are Monsignor Manzetti, Rev. Dr. Joseph Kelly, 
Fr. Young, S.J., Fr. Clement Donovan, O.P., Dom Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B., Mr. Nicola A. Montani, Mr. Malton Boyce, Mr. John 
Fehring, Mr. John A. Schehl, Dr. H. B. Gibbs, and many others 
from all parts of the ccountry. 

Some of the letters received from members of the Hierarchy are 

exceedingly favorable, the following being a few specimens: 
_ Archbishop Moeller writes: “I am in favor of any effort to pro- 
mote good church music, and I have done my part in the matter.” 
(This prelate was the first to enforce the observance of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X as his Pastoral of 1907 shows. This document 
has been circulated far and wide and is doubtless known to all.) 

Bishop Brossart: “I am indeed glad that the Society of St. 
Gregory is considering the holding of an International Gregorian 
Congress. . . I am of the opinion that nothing will be done until a 
College of Sacred Music and Liturgy is established in connection 
with the University at Washington. . . . The Shrine of our Im- 
maculate Mother would grandly afford the place of demonstrating 
the grandeur of Liturgy and true Church Music. . . . I give my 
consent most readily to the use of my name as patron.” 

Bishop Schrembs: “I am delighted to learn of the convening of 
an International Gregorian Congress. . . . One thing pleases me 
especially about your announcement, and that is that no other 
music will be employed except the Church’s Own Gregorian.” 

Bishop Wehrle: “It is with real pleasure that I read your let- 
ters. . . . The fact that the Common of the Mass is to be sung by 
the people proves that much progress has been made in the right 
direction. . . . I hail with deepest joy every effort towards pro- 
moting the Gregorian Chant. The people and the priests need the 
Gregorian Chant well sung in the spirit of piety and real devotion, 
in order that they can better taste the spiritual unction of the Holy 
Liturgy.” 
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Archbishop Harty: “The diffusion of correct church music will 
always meet a cordial cooperation in the Diocese of Omaha.” 

The Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music has charge of the 
arrangements for the congress. The Executive Committee is 
composed of the following members: Mr. John G. Agar, chairman; 
Mr. Adrian Iselin, treasurer; Mrs. Justine Ward, secretary; Mr. 
John T. Dixon, Dr. Harold Beckett Gibbs, Mrs. Herbert D. 
Robbins, Mr. Michael Williams. 
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Fifteenth Annual Report of the Parish Schools of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1918-1919. 

Besides embodying statistical data which depict the present 
condition of the school system of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, this 
annual report contains enough useful and interesting material to 
lay claim to the distinction of being a handbook of information 
and direction on the school questions of the diocese. Its most 
interesting feature is the report of the superintendent, Rev. R. L. 
Hayes. From it alone one may learn of the present state of this 
large diocesan system, the year’s increase in schools and teachers, 
the changes in text-books, the peculiar problems and needs of 
the system and the aims and plans for the future. In many 
respects the problems confronting Pittsburgh resemble those of 
our other great dioceses. One may doubt, however, if they are 
everywhere as clearly recognized or designated for attack and 
solution. A conspicuous example is that of the elimination of 
pupils from the higher grades of the elementary schools. Every- 
where it is known that we have an undue loss of pupils in these 
higher grades; but school reports seldom record how great this is 
or suggest means for controlling and checking it. The superin- 
tendent here shows, for example, that the loss of pupils in the 
seventh grade for 1919 over the number graduated from grade 
six was 26 per cent; and the loss in the eighth grade over those 
who finished the seventh for the same year was nearly 25 per cent. 
“Adverse circumstances, no doubt,” says the superintendent, 
“‘force some of the children to conclude their education with the 
sixth and seventh grades, but that explanation will not account 
for a loss of 25 per cent. It is the recognized duty of pastors to 
preach to their people the advantages of a complete Catholic 
education and to encourage all the pupils to remain in school 
through the grades and into the high school and college. It 
would be an interesting and instructive study for one in charge 
of a particular school to make a survey of his losses from the 
sixth to the seventh, and from the seventh to the eighth grade, 
to investigate the causes of those losses, and to provide against 
their continuance. There is, of course, a natural decrease between 
these grades; it should not amount to 26 per cent.” 
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The whole problem of elimination can only be handled by the 
local principals and authorities. Needless to say our schools 
elsewhere can profit by this digest of a serious situation, and our 
superintendents contribute much by giving it attention in their 
respective fields. Perhaps it will be found, as in Pittsburgh, that 
“less than 20 per cent of the children continue in our parish scho ol 
from the first through the eighth grade.” 

The tone of the Report is emphatic and yet moderate, calculated 
to impress every pastor and teacher who reads it. It presents a 
reasonable appeal for cooperation in behalf of the changes in the 
course of study and text-books lately adopted, especially those in 
Christian Doctrine and Music. The appeal for central Catholic 
high schools is well supported by facts and figures and makes a 
convincing argument for an institution that is bound sooner or 
later to appear. The war work of the Pittsburgh schools, the 
Americanization plan, a scheme for the diocesan operation of 
schools in small country parishes will command the attention and 
interest of all our Catholic educators. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


The American Red Cross in the Great War, by Henry P. 
Davison. New York City: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Cloth, 
$03 pages. Price, $3.00 net. 

“ An eye-witness account of the American Red Cross in action” 
would be the most accurate description of the contents, spirit, 
and value of this narrative by the Chairman of the War Council 
of our National Red Cross. 

With becoming modesty the chairman asserts in his Fore- 
word—“‘it may accurately be said that the book itself is a product 
of the American Red Cross.” Into it has gone the work, the 
privations, the sacrifices, the ideals, the aspirations of a hundred 
million people, of whom thirty millions in one way or another 
took willing and joyous service under the Red Cross flag. The 
chairman has signed the book, but it is in actuality the testament 
and bequest to coming generations from our own time in all its 
weaknesses and strengths, its struggles, failures, and achievements. 

The mobilization and the organization of the Red Cross, and 
the tremendous financing of its enormous undertakings occupy 
fittingly the first part and first half of the book. It is all a 
record of which America must everlastingly be proud. Indeed, it 
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will not be surprising if our times are too close to this huge 
achievement to appreciate it in its full splendor. It will almost 
certainly become a legend in another generation. 

The work on the western and near-eastern fronts constitutes 
the second half of the story and furnishes quite half the thrills and 
inspiration of the narrative. That vast, far-flung enterprise of 
succor, relief, and cooperation, which took American Red Cross 
workers to every country and to every battle front, seems, in 
the retrospect, more like some great Iliad than it does like a 
simple, bare, almost meager recital of an organized national 
effort to bring humanity to those to whom humanity had been 
denied. 

It is almost inevitable, as you watch the story of the work 
unfold, that there should come a time and a chapter in which 
an international league of Red Cross societies would be the next 
logical step. Mr. Davison has very modestly withheld any 
mention of the large and unselfish part which he has played to 
make this League of Red Cross Societies a reality. He deserves 
a most generous share of the applause for so admirable and 
necessary a conception and organization. That it should do 
much to promote the welfare and happiness of the world is 
inevitable. 

There is a very useful appendix which gives the financial state- 
ment of the Red Cross for the period of its management by the 
War Council, and also a résumé of the more important statistics 
of operation. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

Tuomas QuINnN BEESLEY. 


and Fears for Art. Five Lectures by William Morris. 
Pocket Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1919. Pp. 218, 12mo. 

These lectures were delivered to various audiences between 
1877 and 1880. The first lecture on the Lesser Arts was de- 
livered before the Trades’ Guild of Learning. The second 
lecture on the Art of the People was delivered before the Bir- 
mingham Society of Arts and School of Design. The third 
lecture, the Beauty of Life, was delivered before the same 
audience a year later. The fourth lecture, Making the Best 
of It, was delivered before the Trades’ Guild of Learning and 


the Birmingham Society of Art, and the fifth lecture was 
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delivered at the London Institution. In the forty years that 
have elapsed since William Morris discussed these themes in 
England his influence has been felt in many ways throughout 
England and this country, and it is an influence for which 
we are all grateful. This little edition will doubtless be grate- 
fully received by the many friends of this gifted soul. 


Bible Stories for Children, by a Catholic Teacher, with a Pref- 
ace by Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, S.T.L. New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss, 1919. Pp. viii+170. 


The Famishing World, by Alfred W. McCann. New York: 
George Doran & Co., 1918. Pp. 387. 

This book is a plea for natural-food products and a protest 
against food manipulations that would rob the human system 
of necessary ingredients. Whether we agree with the author 
in many of his findings or not, there is no room to doubt the 
importance of giving the widest possible circulation to many 
fundamental and wholesome truths concerning pure foods and 
wholesome methods of preparing them for the table. 


To the Heart of the Child, by Josephine Van Dyke Brownson, 
with a Preface by Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. New York: 
The Encyclopedia Press, 1918. Pp. xii+193. 

This volume will prove interesting to the teacher no less 
than to the child. It is indeed the teacher that is primarily 
appealed to. Not indeed that an effort is made to convey new 
content to the teacher, but there is an equal fascination in 
the successful imparting of truth. Father Wynne pays a high 
tribute to the book when he says, “these lessons, like the illus- 
trations, have the crowning merit of all good teaching: they 
are suggestive. They make the teacher think and the pupil 
imagine. In this way the teacher and the child communicate 
with one another. The teacher reaches the heart of the child.” 
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